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This Week: 


LISTEN 


"Listen, friend, when you want to get a 
prospect in a buying mood, listen.” Such 
is the gist of the advice of Frances Hay- 
ward, successful woman agent for the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society in Phila- 
delphia. Miss Hayward has found that 
men especially like to talk and as long as 
she gets paid for listening, that is alright 
with her. Something of her sales philosophy 
and method are outlined in an article on 


page II, 
RESERVES 


Life insurance reserves are reservoirs of 
credit, M. Albert Linton, president of the 
Provident Mutual Life, declared speaking 
before the Trust Division of the American 
Bankers Association. His address, printed 
on pages six and seven of this issue, explains 
the foundation of the legal reserve system 
and pictures life insurance in its modern 
development. 


* * * 


* * * 
TOUGH DOLLARS 


This business of writing life insurance is 
no boy's game, according to Walter Cluff, 
and a mediocre man will fail. It demands 
the best that is in a man, and often that 
is not enough. See page 13. 

ees 


Next Week: 


DEVALUATION 


"Dollar Repercussions Abroad" is the title 
of an article by Gerhard Hirschfeld, pre- 
senting a summary of European opinion on 
the devaluation of the dollar and its effect 
on international exchange. 


* * 


REPORTS 


A tabulation of additional early returns 
from fire insurance companies presenting 
excerpts from their financial statements as 
of Dec. 31, 1933, together with similar fig- 
ures from the companies’ statements for 
1932. This latest table supplements infor- 
mation contained in previous reports that 
have been published during the past six 
weeks, 








The Elements Are Helpful 


HERE is a something about the ice and storm and dreary days 

of winter that mark it as a season fitted for life insurance solici- 

tation. Perhaps more than at any other time of the year nature 
and the circumstances arising therefrom peculiarly lend themselves 
to a more favorable consideration of so vital a subject. The dirge of 
moaning winds through falling snow and darkness and the gloom 
attendant seem somehow to foreshadow the hopelessness which may 
befall some loved ones in that day mayhap far off when he who is 
now lighting the path and easing the burden shall be no more. Well 
may this parallel be carried forward, for just as the snow and ice 
melt and the blinding winds temper under the glow of the warming 
sunshine so, may it be portrayed, do the chilling, blasting blights 
that death brings disappear before the healing beneficence of life 
insurance. 

Added to this imaginative allegory is the very practical and per- 
tinent reason why the presentation of life insurance is timed well in 
winter’s months. Income tax requirements have made it mandatory 
for every man and his brother to render an annual accounting. Of 
necessity men find the opportunity to form a clear idea of their 
financial position and the progress they have made. Those who 
find the year has been a good one can more readily be persuaded 
to set aside a more substantial portion of their surplus against future 
needs. If success has not attended the labor of others they may be 
more quickly brought to see the necessity of a plan to place the 
future beyond the vicissitudes of their ordinary business affairs. 
For, paradoxically as it may appear, the more hard pressed a man 
may be the greater is his need for insurance protection. If to per- 
sonal stringency there is added that of business adversity the need 
to insure stands more blatantly forward. Should a man plead that 
he is too poor to insure he is furnishing the most pdwerful reason 
why he should insure. If he cannot afford protection, he cannot 
afford savings and in consequence has a family unguarded against 
the storms which, wintry-like in their severity, may strike and 
paralyze through death’s untimely coming. 

Success and failure, love and duty alike may thus incite to that 
self-denial which is the brightest jewel in the diadem of life insur- 
ance. Life insurance men worthy of their calling need no greater 
incentive for diligent, honest effort than the knowledge of the ray 
of light and hope amid encircling gloom which their effort brings 
tomany. Their reward can come in knowing that the reflection of a 
husband's love and a father’s affection will not vanish from the ever- 


flowing stream of memory. 
BRA VG, 
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HE reserve in a life insurance 


contract results from the demand 
ntinuous life 
tection at a level rate of premium. A 
plan of this kind is somewhat compli- 
cated because the individual’s proba- 
bility of dying increases with mathe- 
matical precision as his age increases 
so that the simple premium rate for a 


insurance pro- 


for c 


year’s protection must likewise increase 
from year to year. In order to con- 
struct a whole life policy with a pre- 
rate which shall always remain 
level, a savings fund element must be 
included so that in the early years of 
the policy the premium will exceed the 
premium for mere current insurance 
The savings fund element 
is accumulated at interest from year 
to year and gives rise to the reserves 
which are the subject of our considera- 
tion today. 

When a policy becomes a claim the 
which the company pays out 
consists of the reserve that has been 
accumulated plus the additional amount 
to make the payment equal 
Hence the con- 


mium 


protection. 


amount 


required 
the face of the policy. 
tinual increase m the reserve 
the company to charge against the 
policy the mortality cost corresponding 


to a continually diminishing amount of 


enables 


ire insurance protection. That is the 
eason why, despite the steady increase 
n the te of mortality, the policy can 


continued throughout the whole of 


t an increase in the premium 
Origin of Cash Value 

When this 

one hundred and seventy years ago no 

one foresaw the vast contribution which 


plan was launched about 


the accumulated reserves resulted from 
the plan were destined to make to the 
economic life of the nations of the west- 
ern world. In fact only in this present 
century have we in this country appre- 
ciated the far-reaching consequences of 
the legal reserve principle. In 1900 the 
assets of the life insurance companies 
in the U. S. totaled $1.7 billions. Today 
they are in excess of $21 billions. 

An important factor in this striking 
development was the work of Elizur 


® Address 


before American Bankers Assn. 











A Discussion 
of 
Life Insurance 
Reserves 
By 
M. A. LINTON * 


President, Provident Mutual Life 








Wright, the noted commissioner of in- 
surance in Massachusetts in the 60’s. 
Until his day the reserves accumulated 
by the life insurance companies were 
considered in large measure as their 
own property. Therefore if a policy- 
holder was unfortunate enough to have 
to stop paying premiums, the company 
gave him no return for the reserve it 











RVOIRS of CREDIT 





had accumulated out of his payments, 
Elizur Wright fought this system vig- 
orously. His official reports as com. 
missioner of insurance set forth in no 
uncertain terms the specific reforms 
which he felt were called for. 

First he won the battle in favor of 
giving the lapsing policyholder a fair 
return by applying a reasonable portion 
of the reserve to provide fully-paid con- 
tinuing insurance protection. Later we 
find him taking the next step of urging 
that the life insurance policy contain a 
complete series of guaranteed cash sur- 
render values. It required nearly a 
generation for this provision to be re- 
quired by law. However, Elizur Wright 
may properly be called the father of 
the movement in this country which de- 
veloped the modern cash and loan value 
privileges contained in life insurance 
policies. These in turn have made pos- 
sible a development of life insurance 
which could not have occurred under a 
system of heavy forfeitures. 


Theory of Development 


In the light of the ethical standards 
that are now accepted universally we 
wonder how the system against which 
Mr. Wright fought was ever adopted in 
the first place. Many of the life insur- 
ance companies using it were purely 
mutual companies so that earning prof- 
its for stockholders was not the motive. 
Probably it developed from the original 
actuarial principle that reserves were 
averages and that the policyholder had 
no individual ownership in the reserve 
which the company, for safety’s sake, 
held behind his policy. Be that as it 
may, the principle prevailed that an 
equitable proportion of the reserve did 
belong to the individual policyholder 
and despite the problems of a banking 
nature that follow in its wake it will 
probably continue to play an important 
part in future life insurance develop- 
ment. 

You who represent the great trust 
business of this country have problems 
quite akin to those of life insurance ex- 
ecutives who are charged with the in- 
vestment of the funds representing the 
reserves accumulated under their poli- 
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cies. Goth groups are interested pri- 
marily in security of principal and sec- 
ondarily in the rate of return. Both 
are interested primarily in long-term 
rather than short-term investments. 
Generally speaking, both seek the same 
type of investment although the trust 
companies, when permitted by the terms 


f the instrument creating the trust, 
may invest in common stocks. Life in- 
surance companies located in this State 


f New York are not permitted to invest 
in that type of security. 

Because of the cash and loan values 
in life insurance policies, the life com- 
panies are confronted with somewhat of 
a banking problem which in times of 


depression means giving attention to 
the subject of liquidity. This problem 
became very real when the financial 


crisis of last March closed every bank 
in the country, created a wave of panic 
and caused many policyholders to seek 
cash from their life insurance policies. 


Record During Depression 


During the four depression years the 
life insurance companies in the United 
States have paid out in cash to policy- 
holders more than $8 billions, represent- 
ing death claims, matured endowments, 
surrender values, policy loans, annnui- 
ties, policyholders’ dividends, etc. Sim- 
ultaneously with the payment of this 
huge total somewhat more than $2 bil- 
lions was being added to invested assets 

r the benefit of the policyholders. 

This record was made possible by the 
striking manner in which the premium 
income of the companies has been main- 
tained. When the history of the depres- 
sion comes to be written one of the out- 
standing features will be the fact that 
life insurance had so great a hold upon 
the American people that they actually 
paid premiums amounting to approxi- 
mately $10 billions during the four 
years 1930 to 1933. This premium in- 
come made it possible to pay out huge 
sums without the necessity of liquidat- 
ing any appreciable amount of securi- 
ties. It also helps to explain why life 
insurance has weathered the storm with 
30 few casualties. 

One of the reasons why life insurance 
has a strong popular appeal is that it 
provides an incentive for systematic 
saving through the accumulation of the 
It is sometimes suggested that 
the savings element in the premium 
should be segregated from the pure pro- 
tection element and be separately ac- 

The answer is that thus 
system has been devised which 
‘tent in maintaining a long-term 
saving program as is life insurance 
With its blending into one contract of 
the two motives of protection and sav- 
ng. In the light of the events of the 
years 1927, 1928 and 1929 and their 
ft millions of policyholders 


reserve 


umulated. 
far n 
iS as pe 






aftermath, 
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have been thankful that a savings ele- 
ment was closely linked with the 
tection element in their life insurance 
program. Had the savings element been 
on a separate basis the would 
probably have been diverted to the stock 
market and they would have entered the 
depression with no available 
upon which to draw in their 
need. 


pro- 


money 


resources 
hour of 


Classification of Investments 

As men engaged in the investment of 
trust funds you will be interested in 
the classification of the invested assets 
of the life insurance companies accord- 
ing to the type of investment. The As- 
sociation of Life Insurance Presidents 
each year collects and publishes this 
information for fifty-one life insurance 
companies having more than 90 per 
cent of the total assets of the United 
States legal reserve companies. In 
order to show the changes during the 
post-war period of prosperity and the 
four depression years, the information 
is given in condensed form in the fol- 
lowing table for the end of the years 
1921, 1929 and 1933. The figures for 
1933 are as estimated in December of 
that year. The amounts are in millions. 
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| The battling insurance commis 
| sioner of Massachusetts whose 
great services to the patrons of 
fe insurance and to everyone 
| engaged in the business today 
| are reviewed the accompan 
| ing article. Among other things 
| Mr. Linton sa Elizur 
| Wright may properly be called 
| the father of the movement in 
| this countr hich developed the 
| modern cash and loan value 
privileges contained in life insur 
ance policies 
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TABLE I 


1921 1929 1933 
City mortgages . $1,253 $4,816 $4,784 
Farm mortgages : 1,331 1,930 1,533 
Real estate.... rr . 148 345 1,113° 
(Total mortgages and real 

estate) (2,732) (7,091) (7,480) 
Railroad bonds 1,690 2,784 2,814 
Publie utility bonds. . : 212 1: 360 1,658 
State, county and munici- 

pal bond ‘ 348 41 795 
U. S. government ‘bonds. . 801 316 653 
Canadian government 

EE ee as ats 157 373 52 
Mi cellaneous bond 183 283 358 
(Total bonds) — (3,391) (5,657) (6,730) 
Policy loans and premium 

WEEE 0.00 0098060000080 977 2,140 8,435 
Preferred and guaranteed 

tocks . oe 14 233 415 
Common stock 58 91 101 
Collateral loan 6 21 10 
Cash Bo 118 475 

Total $7,287 $15,351 $18,596 

*Includes approximately $200 millions or about 
1.1 per cent of invested assets in Home Office 
properties. 

From this table it is evident that 
mortgages on real estate and bonds 
form the great bulk of life insurance 
investments. The pouring into pro- 
ductive channels of these huge funds 
has meant much to the economic de- 


velopment of the United States and to 
the standard of living of the whole na- 
tion. They represent conservative non- 
speculative investment. One would have 


looked in vain for any appreciable 
amount of life companies’ funds in the 
speculative stock market orgy which 


precipitated the depression. Life insur- 
ance funds, like the great bulk of the 
trust funds of the country, were con- 
spicuous by their absence. 

You are undoubtedly acquainted with 
the exceedingly valuable book entitled 
“The Internal Debts of the United 
States,’ published last year by the 
Twentieth Century Fund under the di- 
rection of Evans Clark. The figures in 
the following table are taken from that 
book and represent the outstanding 
long-term (more than one year) debts 
of the country at the time specified. It 
is interesting to compare this table 
with the preceding one showing life in- 
surance investments at approximately 
the same time. Again the figures are in 
millions. 


TABLE II 


1921-2 


l- 





Farm mortgage debts 





wrtgage debts 8,968 

debts owe 13,216 

ity debts 5,249 

debt 15,965 

es local debts. 9,420 

Ot her forms of long- 

term debt oes 14,482 37,321 39,815 
Total . $75,158 $126,433 $134,280 


Using previously published figures of 
‘ 


the Association of Life Insurance Presi- 


dents, we have prepared the following 
table showing the approximate per- 
centage of the country’s total debts 


under the major classifications which 
are owed to the life insurance com- 


panies. The figures are estimates be- 
cause it has been necessary to apr 


-one lite 


the data for the fifty 
companies in 


factors to 


insurance order to ap- 


(Continued on page 10) 





















































Special State Taxes 

N interesting analysis of insurance 
A taxation is contained in a bulle- 
tin released today by the Insurance 
of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States. The 
based on a survey, which, it 
deal with the taxes 


Department 


analysis 


stated, does not 


which insurance pays in common with 
ther forms of business, but is devoted 
entirely to special taxes placed only on 
insurance’ service. The bulletin is 


therefore properly entitled “Insurance 
[Taxation of Policyholders.” 

It points out that during the year of 
1933 one or more bills providing in- 
insurance taxation 


creases in special 


were introduced in at least fourteen 
states. Practically all of these bills 
failed of enactment. The State of 


Nevada for the first time enacted a 
premium tax of 144 per cent upon total 
premium income after deducting return 
premiums and reinsurance paid_ to 
authorized companies, and any county 
and municipal taxes paid on real estate 
owned in the state. Without exception 
all of the and the District of 
Columbia now impose a premium tax, 
which tax least 90 per 
cent of the total revenue coming from 
all the special forms of insurance taxa- 
Continuing, the bulletin presents 
the following analysis of existing taxa- 


states 


furnishes at 


tion. 


tion: 

“A survey of special state insurance 
taxes collected throughout the Conti- 
nental United States by states during 
1932 or during 
the fiscal year ending between July 1, 
1932, and June 30, 
to the 


for which data are available, shows a 


the calendar year of 


1933, i.e., according 


latest year, calendar or fiscal, 


total of $89,482,511. While this is a 
decrease of $6,002,029, or about 6 per 
cent under 1931 figures, it is not due 


to any reduction in the tax rates, but 
rather to a reduction in the total pre- 
miums collected upon which the tax is 
based. 

“With respect to total disbursements 
of all the state insurance departments 
(money spent in the service of policy- 
found that in 1932 ex- 
$4,286,341, as 
1931, a 
about 3 per 


holders), it is 
aggregated 
with $4,405,669 in 
$119,328, or 


penditures 
compared 
decrease of 
cent. On the other hand the percentage 
of total insurance department disburse- 
ments in 1932 to total insurance taxes 
.79 per cent, the highest percent- 
age for any year since 1918. That is 
4.79 of each dollar 


was 


to say only col- 


lected was spent in the service of policy- 


With the Editors 


holders, the remaining 95.21c being used 
for general revenue purposes. 
“For the eleven years during which 


tabulated figures are available, 1922- 
1932 inclusive, we find that total col- 
lections of special state insurance taxes 
aggregated $893,997,007 and, during 
the same time, total expenditures of 
the state insurance departments aggre- 
gated $37,617,641. The difference of 
$856,379,366 collected in the eleven 
years was used for general revenue.” 

Comparing the percentages of spe- 
cial state insurance taxes used for the 
maintenance of the state insurance de- 
partments for the years 1915-1932 in- 
clusive, the bulletin gives a maximum 
of 6.48 per cent in 1915, which is fol- 
lowed by a steady decline to a minimum 
of 3.65 per cent in 1925. In 1926 there 
was an upturn, rising to the 4.79 per 
cent already indicated for the year 
1932. The figures show that, while the 
share of the money raised by insurance 
taxes that is used for insurance pur- 
poses continues small, there has in 
recent years been more of it turned in 
that direction. 


Unemployment Insurance 


HILE still governor of New 
York State President Roosevelt 


asserted that unemployment insurance 
was bound to come in the United States 
just as certainly as did workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance. That President 
Roosevelt still holds to the same view 
we have no doubt, and the strong advo- 
cacy by at least one member of his cabi- 
net, Secretary of Labor Perkins, in 
favor of such insurance is well known. 
Senator Wagner, of New York, Gov- 
ernor Lehman of that state, the leaders 
of the American Federation of Labor, 
and many others, are but a few of the 
prominent closely identified 
with the political and civic life of the 
country who are strongly in favor of 
some insurance of that nature, while 
the action of the states of Ohio and 
Wisconsin are considered by many as 
but a foretaste of what they consider to 
be inevitable. 

There are some who find a parallel 
between the history of workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance as we now have it 
and the future of unemployment insur- 
ance which so many believe is soon to 
part of our industrial life. 
Many remember the opposition that was 
arrayed against workmen’s compensa- 
tion and how it was defeated by an 
aroused public opinion, and also how it 
became so important a part of the ac- 
tivities of the privately owned and 
managed insurance companies. That 


persons 


become a 





’ 


the “experience” has been unfortunate 
for the insurance companies during the 
past few years need hardly be econ. 
sidered in making any comparison be- 
tween the two forms of insurance. 
Between them there is one fundamental 
difference that by contrast make other 
resemblances or differences of little 
importance. Workmen’s compensation 
insurance is not today proving so un- 
profitable to the companies because the 
actuaries are not able to predict with 
reasonable accuracy what is to happen. 
But in the case of unemployment insur- 
ance we doubt if any actuary would 
venture to say with any strong con- 
viction of the accuracy of his forecast 
what would be adequate rates for un- 
employment insurance to make it a 
possible form of insurance to be in- 
dulged in by privately capitalized and 
managed companies. What would have 
happened to an insurance company 
which had any considerable volume of 
unemployment insurance on its books 
during the past three years is too ob- 
vious to need comment. But it would 
have taken a prophet or a person with 
an uncanny ability to guess the future 
from financial and economic signs and 
portends, rather than an_ insurance 
actuary, to have said, say in 1926, what 
should have been proper rates to be 
charged during the following five or 
ten years on such insurance to prevent 
the insurers ultimately arriving at com- 
plete bankruptcy. 

It seems to us obvious that unen- 
ployment insurance is one form of in- 
surance that, if it is to do what its 
name should mean—that is, provide a 
guarantee of certain payments to prac- 
tically everyone who, through no fault 
of his own, is out of work—that cannot 
be conducted by the insurance com- 
panies of this country as they are now 
constituted. Even the great life com- 
panies that have resisted so well the 
attacks upon their resources during the 
past three years could only enter upon 
such an addition to their obligations 
with the gravest apprehension. 

Without considering the details of 
proposals for unemployment insurance 
now before Congress, or the compulsory 
unemployment insurance act which will 
go in effect in Wisconsin in about three 
months or other proposals and plans 
that are being in other 
states we feel that the consensus among 
economists and insurance men is that 
the one hope for any satisfactory and 
successful unemployment insurance 
plan lies in intelligent and conservative 
adaptation and management under 
government control. 


considered 
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Time 


New paid-for life insurance re- 
sorted by 42 member companies of 
he Association of Life Insurance 
residents having 85 per cent of the 
ictal volume of life insurance out- 
danding in U. S. legal reserve com- 
sanies, amounted to $665,457,000 for 
january, an increase of 8.3 per cent 
sver the total for January, 1933. 





Improved liquidity of life insurance 
companies doing business in New 
York State is shown in the total of 
$1,170,373,900 in cash and govern- 
ment bonds owned by the companies 
3 of Dec. 30, 1933, as compared 
vith $652,887,951 as of Dec. 31, 
932, according to the 75th report of 
the New York State Insurance De- 





gartment. 
R. H. Kimball, executive vice- 
oresident of the Volunteer State 


life Insurance Company of Chatta- | 
12 years, is | 


nooga for the past 





elected president of the company | 


and Commodore A. L. Key, former 
oresident, is elected chairman of the 
board. 





At a meeting of directors of the 
Aetna Life Insurance Company, Mur- 
ray Waters, manager of the mort- 
gage loan department, was made as- 
sistant vice-president; Ralph Keffer, 
assistant actuary, was made associate 
actuary, and F. C. Perkins, superin- 
tendent, group pension department, 
was made assistant actuary. 





Robert P. Davison, formerly pres- 
dent of the Liberty National Life In- 
surance Company of Birmingham, is 
elected chairman of the board of the 
company, and Frank M. Samford, 
formerly vice-president, succeeds Mr. 
Davison as president. 





A motion proposed by William 
rvine, M.P., of Wetaskiwin, Alta., to 
establish state-owned insurance in 
Canada is defeated by a vote in the 
House of Commons. 





State insurance officials represent- 
ng the executive committee of the 
National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners meet with National 
Recovery officials in Washington to 
discuss insurance conditions as they 
relate to code regulation. 





The National Fire Insurance Com- 
pany of Hartford elects Secretary 
H. B. Collamore as vice-president 
and secretary and elects Assistant 
secretaries W. C. Browne, W. W. 
vorry and S. W. Prince secretaries 
of the company. 





The old Franklin Automobile Mu- 
sont of Chicago is reorganized as the 
Franklin Mutual of Chicago with 
Seorge P. Racine, real estate man, 
@s president. 





President Lee A. Phillips of the 


Pacific Indemnity Company of Los 








Angeles is elected chairman of the | 
Seard of the company and M. R. | 


Johnson, formerly executive 


President and general manager, is 
elected president. 
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"O Grandma, what big teeth you have!" 








SOUNDINGS 




















| ————By ROBERT WADE SHEEHAN 


SUPPOSE I should have the 
Frontier Safety Committee for chastisement, but 


turned him in to 

he is the able columnist of a paper that skillfully 
serves its industry and I owe a measure of alle- 
giance to the craft. 

He wrote, as all columnists do when their wit has 
been overtaxed, a little piece about life insurance 
solicitors, saying, in part: “The insurance business 
gives even the youngest novice a strange confidence, 
a great persistency and often unlimited gall.” 

A true charge, that, but subject to a different in- 
terpretation than was the author’s intent. 

A strange confidence, indeed, buoys up the sales- 
man of life insurance, a confidence not instilled by 
any other business, for it is a confidence born of 
the 
found indispensable by upward of sixty-three million 


the knowledge that back of service—a service 


Americans—are financial resources of over twenty 
billions of dollars bound up in a scientifically reared 
structure that is protected, by law, from dissolution 
from within or without. 

A great persistency, too, is happily characteris- 
tic of 


persistency that girds only those who have a true 


insurance men—veterans and novices—the 
gospel to preach, an inspired message to deliver, a 
service to perform that transcends the mere profit 
motive that limits most commercial] transactions. 
And finally there is the unlimited gall, though I 
would prefer to replace it with another nasty word— 
“guts.” Our 
ative of this quality in salesmen. 
hardware industry where, as you know, the cus- 


columnist is forgivably unappreci- 


He writes for the 


tomers beat pathways to the doors of A-1 mouse- 
trap builders. 


Page Y 


Tide 


Automobile production at Detroit 
was estimated at more than 71,000 
units for last week, the greatest vol- 
ume since May, 1931, with more 
than a majority of companies re- 
porting record gains. 





Railroad traffic in 1933 for the en- 
tire United States totaled 275,082,- 
712,000 net ton miles, an increase of 
6.2 per cent above the total for 
1932, and a reduction of 19.1 per 
cent under that for 1931, according 
to the Bureau of Railway Economics. 





Composite average of 70 indus- 
trials on the New York Stock Ex- 
change for the week ended Feb. 24, 
1932, according to the New York 
Herald Tribune, closed Monday at 





131.77. and closed Saturday at 
130.43. 
Composite average of 30 rails 


closed Monday at 43.40 and closed 
Saturday at 41.57. 





Composite average of 30 bonds 
on the New York Stock Exchange for 
the same week closed Monday at 
93.55 and closed Saturday at 93.23. 





Increased activity in the steel in- 
dustry continues each week, with 





production for the current week 
scheduled at 45.7 per cent of ca- 
} pacity, an increase over the previous 
| week of 2.1 points, according to the 
American Iron and Steel Institute. 





Cotton futures last week fluctuated 
over a range of $1.25 to $1.53 a bale 
in decidedly less active trading, and 
ended the week with net losses of 95 





cents to $1.60 a bale as compared 
with final quotations as of Feb. 17. 





Long liquidation and stop-loss sell- 
ing carried wheat prices to the lowest 
level in nearly two months on the 
Chicago Board of Trade last week, 
the trend being affected largely by 
reports of heavy snow and rains in 
the Southwest. 





The Western Pacific Railroad 
Company reports that January rail- 
| way operations produced a profit of 
| $38,044, it being the first time in 
five year: that traffic has paid ex- 
penses and taxes and left a balance. 





Loadings of revenue freight for the 
week ended Feb. |7 totaled 598,896 
cars, an increase of 26,392 cars 
above the preceding week. 








| The Department of Labor reports 
that building permits issued in 168 
cities with populations of 10,000 or 
more increased 13.6 per cent in 
January, compared with December, 
but estimates that the costs of the 
work decreased 19.4 per cent. 





Debits to individual accounts, as 
reported to the Federal Reserve 
Board by banks in leading cities for 
the week ended Feb. 21, aggregated 
$7,324,000,000, or 24 per cent above 
| the total reported for the preceding 
| week, which included only five busi- 

ness days in many of the cities. 








RESERVOIRS 


OF CREDIT 


(Continued from page 7) 


proximate the figures for all of the com- 
panies in the country. The Federal 
debt has been omitted because in Table 
II only long-term debts are included, 


; 


whereas the United States Government 


securities owned by the life insurance: 


companies as shown in Table I include 


short-term as well as long-term debts. 


TABLE III 
Estimated 
Percentages 
Owing to 
U.S. Life 
Insurance 
Companies, 


Farm mortgage debt 21.8% 
Urban mortgage debt 20.2 
Railroad debts 21.8 
‘ublic utility debt ‘ 16.0 
State and local debt 4.3 


This is an table. When 
one contemplates it there comes to mind 
the discussion of inflation and its effect 
upon debtors and creditors. The table 
the large interest which the 
sixty-three millions of American policy- 
holders have in the various classes of 
debts in the United States. A reason- 
able, healthy rise in prices would un- 
doubtedly help the economic situation 
and would tend to lighten 
the burden of debt. But when it is 
claimed that inflation would help the 
debtor let us not forget the host of life 
insurance policyholders who want their 
policies paid in worthwhile money. Be- 
yond a certain point a rise in prices 
would become increasingly unfair and 
burdensome to them, and serious infla- 
tion would of course work havoc. 


interesting 


shows 


generally 


A Charge Without Merit 

Every business which attains large 
size is likely to be the target of the 
sensation seekers who publish books and 
pamphlets to be sold at a profit to gul- 
lible readers. Looking at the above 
table recalls to mind a charge recently 
leveled at life insurance. It was 
claimed that the distressing financial 
condition of many State, County and 
Municipal bonds had in large measure 
resulted from the reckless purchase of 
these bonds by life insurance com- 
panies, who therefore were guilty of 
promoting extravagance on the part of 
politicians, ever looking for a source 
of easy money. The facts show how 
ridiculous the charge is. 

Reviewing the classes of debts in 
Table III it is evident that life insur- 
ance policyholders have but a relatively 
small interest in the debts of states and 
local units of government—about 4.3°% 
of the country’s total. 

Furthermore, referring to Table II 
we find that from 1921 to 1932 the 
aggregate amount of these debts in- 
creased by about $9,200 millions, where- 
as during the same period the life 


insurance companies having over 90 
per cent of the total life insurance as- 
the country, increased their 
holdings of State, County and Munici- 
pal bonds by only $450 millions. The 
instigators of extravagance must be 
sought elsewhere. 

As a matter of fact the trouble goes 
back to the provisions in the Federal 
Constitution which to date have pre- 
vented Congress from taxing the income 
from the class of bonds we are dis- 
cussing. Therefore the source of the 
large investment in municipal and 
other tax-exempt securities is the large 
individual taxpayer who is seeking to 
avoid the heavy surtaxes. Moreover 
the Securities Act of 1933 which has 
put serious obstacles in the way of much 
needed long-term investment, puts no 
obstacles in the way of these tax- 
exempt securities. Some day we shall 
come to realize the baneful effects of 
measures which make it easy for politi- 
cal units to borrow funds below the 
market rate. The country will benefit 
by having the situation corrected. 


sets of 


Future Investment Channels 


Having reviewed in broad outline the 
manner in which life insurance credit 
has in the past been distributed among 
the various classes of investments we 
turn toward the future and ask what 
channels of investment appear to be 
available in the days to come. This is 
not an easy question to answer. Nearly 
everywhere we turn there is the gov- 
ernment and its program of un- 
precedented peace time borrowing. Over 
against that is the fact that permanent 
recovery can be achieved only when 
long-term capital is again flowing 
freely into private enterprise for the 
purpose of financing the production of 
durable goods. 

It has been convincingly demon- 
strated that an overwhelming propor- 
tion of the existing unemployment is 
in the durable goods industries. These 
industries must be revived if prosperity 
is to return. They operate to a large 
degree upon money that is loaned to 
them for long periods of time. The 
products they turn out, last for years 
and hence do not have to be consumed 
currently out of the income of the com- 
munity. This is not true of clothing, 
food, gasoline, and the countless other 
things that we use up in a relatively 
short time. That is the reason why the 
investment of money in the durable 
goods industries is much more potent 
in stimulating wide employment and 
in building up purchasing power than 
is the expenditure of money to produce 
things that are consumed currently. 


One of the illusions during a depres. 
sion is that the country is already over. 
built and overequipped so that long. 
term investment on a large scale igs no; 
needed. It is high time that the jlly. 
sion be dispelled. The railroads, fo 
example, need large amounts of capita! 
to put their long-neglected propertie;: 
into good condition and to make ip. 
provements in equipment. Many line; 
of industry need new machinery and 
equipment generally. There is an im. 
mense field for a certain type of hous. 
ing and for permanent improvements 
and the renovating of existing build. 
ings. The social utility or increased 
margin of profit resulting from these 
improvements will provide the funds ¢ 
pay the interest and in due time to 
repay the principal of the debt. Those 
qualified to speak assure us that there 
are safe outlets for many billions of 
new capital in the long-term investment 
field when conditions are favorable. 

At present a number of obstacles 
are causing hesitation. Fortunately 
these obstacles are man-made and hence 
may be removed. One is uncertainty 
about the future value of the dollar. 
We can but hope that the 59c dollar 
will produce stability and a feeling of 
confidence in the future. People natv- 
rally hesitate to lock up their funds for 
a long time if the dollars that will 
come back are going to purchase a lot 
less than present dollars. 

Another is the Securities Act which 
imposes such heavy liabilities upon 
those responsible for the conduct of 
even the best businesses that they hesi- 
tate to incur the risk of issuing new 
securities. The life insurance conm- 
panies desiring to invest their funds 
wish that these hindrances could be 
removed. 


Government Securities 


Finally, rising costs of production 
under the N. R. A. codes have en- 
dangered profits in many lines of in- 
dustry. Without profits borrowings can 
not be paid back. There can be no 
valid objection to higher wages for 
labor provided the conditions exist 
under which the industry can continue 
to operate with a proper margin be- 
tween production and selling costs. 

Because these obstacles exist the gov- 
ernment has found it necessary to make 
large financial commitments of its own 
both to support emergency relief and 
made-work measures and to make long- 
time capital loans. The requisite funds 
are being borrowed and large offerings 
of government securities are in the 
offing. Are these securities best adapted 
to the needs of the life insurance com- 
panies? 

A first consideration is that the com- 
panies must invest their funds at 4 
certain minimum rate of interest i? 

(Concluded on page 20) 
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OSSESSING a sincere 

enthusiasm for life in- 

surance and a genius for 
listening, Frances Bent Hay- 
ward, of the Murphy agency 
of the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society, in Philadelphia, 
is making a success as a life 
underwriter by doing very lit- 
tle talking. 


FRANCES 


Photo by Bachrach 


HAYWARD 


acquaintances, or a mutual 
hobby, or a mutual principle. 
She does that in the first five 
minutes. For the following ten 
minutes, she lets the pros- 
pects talk about themselves. 


“T never start an interview 
until after at least fifteen 
minutes.” 


She never attempts to close 
a case immediately. She be- 
lieves that a prospect can be 


“steamed up” but once 








She has discovered that 
people love to talk but dislike 
being questioned and 
that, if you get on a 
common ground, the 
other person will talk 


enough to give you all 
the arguments you need 
to get their signature to 
a life insurance applica- 
tion. 

Though she is a woman 
—a good-looking woman 
with charm and person- 








SHE IS A GOOD 


LISTENER 


In Fact, That Is How Frances 


Hayward Sells Life Insurance 


and that that once is the 
time to get the check. Her 
method is to either order 
out a policy before going 
out, if it is an annuity, or 
else to first have the pros- 
pect examined, if it is 
straight life insurance. 
As soon as the examina- 
tion is over, she will start 
her sales talk and wind 











dreads call- 





= up with a signed applica- 








ality—she 
although 


ing on men, 


half of her clients are men. She be- 
lives men and women are entirely dif- 
fent when it comes to the sale of life 
insurance, and she vastly prefers to sell 
women. She feels that she understands 
them and their problems. 

When she entered the life insurance 
business, Frances Hayward determined 
not to attempt to sell any of her friends 
until she had proved that she was suc- 
cessful. She started in on casual 
quaintances and used the endless chain 
method. She asked for three names 
from everyone she called upon and also 
secured whatever information was pos- 
sible about them. “I rarely find anyone 
who is not willing to give me at least 
two names.”’ She always carries a little 
notebook with her in which she jots 
down names and information of pros- 
pects. “And then I always keep my eyes 
and ears open.” Consequently, today 
she has more prospects than she can 
handle. Having proved to herself and 
to the world at large that she was a 
successful agent, she then went after 
her friends and her slogan today is “See 
your friends and they are still your 
friends. Sell your friends and they are 
better friends.” 

Frances Bent Hayward early in her 
career discovered that life insurance 


ac- 
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By E. S. BANks 


was not a part time proposition. And 
she found that the most profitable time 
for working was at night. 

“Then, too, life insurance is a very 
intimate thing. And you can do far more 
in the prospect’s home than in his office. 
You are talking about the very sur- 
roundings that you are in.” 

Mrs. Hayward never sees anyone in 
the evening without an appointment. 
She feels that it is an intrusion other- 
She makes her evening appoint- 
She will drive 


wise. 
ments in this manner. 
home between 5.30 and 5.45 in the eve- 
ning. She will stop at a home and go 
to the door and ask to see So-and-so. 
She will not go in the house but will 
stay outside by the door. 

“You are busy now and so am I,” 
she will tell the prospect and then she 
will make an appointment for later. 


Individual Method 


She has evolved her own method of 
salesmanship and her method averages 
a sale in two interviews. She firmly be- 
lieves that within the first ten or fif- 
teen minutes, if given the opportunity, 
the prospect will “give you enough in- 
formation to sell him.” 

Her first aim is to get on a common 
meeting ground. That may be mutual 


tion and check. 

She is a firm believer in adapting the 
Rogge method to men who are “too 
busy.” She tells them that she knows 
they are busy and she wouldn’t dream 
of taking up their time and she could 
have an appointment for later. Then 
she lets them talk and walks out with 
their signed application. 

Only the other week she called on a 
professor at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, who would never see anyone and 
was reputed to be very grouchy. She 
walked into his office, laid an annuity 
contract on his desk and remarked: 

“TI know that you’re very busy and 
don’t have any time to waste. I heard 
you were in the market for an annuity 
and so I had this contract prepared. If 
it is satisfactory, you can give me your 
check. If not, then I will be glad to 
make any changes you want.” He glared 
at her and barked out, “Whoever told 
you I wanted an annuity?” 

“T’m sorry I made a mistake,” 
replied. “I won’t waste any more 
your time.” 

“Wait a minute, young lady. 
want you to faint or anything. 
am going to take this contract. 
down.” 

And then he talked to her for an 

(Concluded on page 23) 
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COMPARATIVE STATEMENT SHOWING PROGRESS 
4 > OF 
<<a CENTRAL SURETY 
PH lis | ‘ 
| & ' 
a » 
oy AND INSURANCE 
ca ” Qualified with 
Operating < ORPO I ION U.S. Treasury 
im 16 States Department 
Home Office Kansas City, Mo. 
? — 
— . ° . . o« « 
as revealed by the official financial statements of December 31, 1933, and December 31, 1932 
SPICERS 
OFFICER ADMITTED ASSETS 
DENNIS HUDSON President 
Pp W. GOEBEI Theismen ef Beerd Condensed Financial Statements 
A sg Bt Dec. 31, 1933 Dee. 31, 1932 
% M. GOODWIN Vice-President ; “ash p ‘ : $ 286,498.01 $ 256,509.87 
H. P. LINN Vice-President (c) Bonds: . 
, : sce United States Government. 303,944.26 
I Pr. STEINHAUER Vice-Presider . ' Aah woe 48 ae o | aa 
- : State and Municipal eoces 1,646,774.05 
‘ W ALLENDOERREFER Treasure De ane 924 900 OF 
SMOTHER ah aes Dh: ‘ssn cedetannadhbobwhnnesee 264,366.93 
| ts ~ nd 88 reas > io T : es etriz 72 
. 3 HUDSON mite wna ge “eBickamy Public Utilities and Industrial _ 47,389.08 
©. FP. SWANLAND issistant ae retary Total Cash and Bonds...... $2,518,984.19 
i Me CUNt fieneral ¢ we COPPOTEES BIGGS COWMOE .ccccccccccciccesecs NONE 
(a) Mortgage Loans on Real Estate First Liens § 709,109.15 
oT = (b) Premiums in Course of Collection (under 
DIRECTOR: fi OO eer eee inte beg Rebee eee eee 540,233.91 970,208.12 
‘ \\ ALLENDOERFER Real Estate Owned. errr errr errr 128,459.50 52,797.37 — 
President, First National Bar Accrued Interest on Investments.... 44,110.77 $4,221.15 
Bh. H. BERKSHIRI Other Admitted Assets ............. = 27,242.67 12,537.95 
! jent, Berkshire Lumber ( Special Contract (Cash and Bonds) per 
MASON L. DEAN contra ‘ 251,142.35 251,366.67 "oped 
P lent, Alabama Charcoal ¢ —— —_———— for | 
HOWARD FLAGG Total Admitted Assets $4,159,224.60 Cons 
' President, Employers Reinsuray —e : 
Corporation intell 
Pr. W. GOEBEI LIABILITIES doub 
’ Kansas City Publ Nervi 
Corporation Reserve for Unearned Premiums..... .¥..... $1,062,083.96 $ 994,238.70 
I... M. GOODWIN Reserve for Losses Other Than Schedule “P’’.... 275,961.22 164,517.19 Do 
Vice-President Reserve for Liability and Compensation Losses exar 
1 A. HARZFELD Te ot SRS arr soescesn Sgn 940,157.34 . 
Horefeld, Beach & Steeper, Attorne t Reserve for Commissi ms (not vet due)........ 132,087.19 143,414.42 excel 
Law teserve for Taxes and Other Items Payable 75,434.37 62,635.30 
DENNIS HUDSON PEPE PS anal} 
President Total Reserves — ; $2,670,048.08 $2,304,962.95 
CHARLES R. LUGER } Special Contract Liability per contra — er 251,142.35 251,366.67 Th 
p lent. George B. Pe Dry Goods ¢ Capital , eccescoen See 1,000,000.00 ral] 
THOMAS McGE! Surplus 604,286.37 602,854.98 calls 
President, Thomas McGee & Sons agg ep yoy re medi 
“<A Surplus to Policyholders ; .. $1,604,286.37 $1,602,894.98 
kn. I McGINNIS - sical 
First Vice-President a tee aad a — 
Tot iabilities - aka ,525,476.80 59,224.6 : 
CONRAD H. MANN Fotal Liabilitic $4,525,476. 59,224.60 in ov 
” ae ! ¥" " ve —" (a) Mortgages in process of foreclosure........ 9,000.00 $ 20,100.00 agen 
iD A . ade : 
p ent. Corn Belt Farm Deilics, Chicago (b) In conformity with the official form of an- h 
\ NEWMAN nual statements for insurance companies one 
ative Vice-President, Commerce Trust adopted by the National Convention of In- over 
Company surance Commissioners, the liability for re- 
LOUIS P. ROTHSCHILD insurance premiums and credit balances due call 
President, Rothschild & Sons agents is deducted from premiums in course ; loss 
1OHN HENRY SMITH GE GUEOGTIOM cc ccccececseucectoaces sseeceeees x $4,308.31 $ 31,993.84 —s 
Py lent, Kansas City Title & Trust ¢ (c) Bonds are valued in accordance with the New York Insurance Department Ay 
SIGMUND STERN amortization formula and bonds ineligible to such basis of valuation are Pe 
President, Stern Bros. & Company stated at market is a 
’ : , : form 
To the Board of Directors, Central Surety and Insurance Corporation: tm 
We have ude an examination of the balance sheet of Central Surety and Insurance Corporation, Kansas City, Mo., as at December 31, 1933, and 1932 exter 
In connection therewith we examined or tested accounting records of the Corporation and other supporting evidence and obtained explanations from officers . 
i employees of the Corporation: we also made a comprehensive test examination of the records relating to cash receipts and disbursements for the year M 
The cas und securities have been confirmed by inspection of certificates obtained from the depositaries Real estate first mortgages are valued at the oa 
i balance of principal and real estate owned is stated at the unpaid balance of principal of the loans foreclosed. The collateral deposited under 4 The 
il contract has been confirmed to our satisfaction 
The reserve for unearned premiums appears to be adequate state 
The reserve for losses and claim settlement expenses is computed in accordance with the requirements of the National Convention of Insurance Com- igno} 
ioners, and the Vice-President of the Corporation in charge of claims has given us his opinion to the effect that the reserve is adequate g 
For the purpose of ascertaining the policy of the Corporation, in respect ¢ the reserve for losses, we made a test comparison of amounts paid on more know 
un 9.000 (al claims settled during the six months ended November 30, 1933, with the amounts reserved there against within sixty days after such claims 
ver filed, and satisfied our r that the final cost exceeded the sixty-day estimate by only three-fourths of 1%; this figure is arrived at before taking int S 
account iditional reserves provided after the sixty-day period and before final settlement date This test substantiates the adequacy of the loss reserve ©o 
There were 2,415 claims tstanding at the end of the year representing a decrease of 421 during the year duri! 
Ir | ed por wh examination and subject t the foregoing hservations, the accompanying balance sheet discloses the financial position of k 
Cor 1 19 nd December l 1932 your 
(Signed) PEAT, MARWICK, MITCHELL & COMPANY, . 
kK ( Mi . Certitied Public Accountants can 
> need 
Net Premiums Written After Reinsurance, 1933 $3,164,200.69 atter 
futomobile—Accident and Increase in Net Premiums Written Over 1932 427,380.87 ment 
> —- ‘— . . Le f 
. alth ve ro ene Increase in Cash and Bonds 411,937.37 self- 
-ompensation—Employers a P ‘ | 
we » — Increase in Total Admitted Assets 366,252.20 requ 
Liability—Plate Glass x ' , - 
Public Liability—Teams Excess of Income Over Expenditures 392,849.37 ‘tinal 
J —— . efor . 
Fidelity and Surety Bonds Transferred to Reserves 358,574.55 Aut 
Gain to Surplus 1,391.39 
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GET ACQUAINTED 
WITH YOURSELF 


By WALTER CLurF* 





NQUESTIONABLY, it is a 
U fact, proven by the experi- 
ence of the human race, that the 
great difference in men is not 
a difference in ability so much as 
a difference in application—not 
so much a difference in inborn, in- 
nate powers, as a difference in 
their methods of employing their 
time each day. 

This seems to be outstandingly 
true among life insurance men, 
for we have seen men begin in 
the life insurance business who 
apparently showed every reason 
for failure, but who made, finally, outstanding successes. 
Consequently, we can truthfully say that if you will apply 
intelligently the abilities that you possess, there will be no 
doubt regarding your ultimate success. 














Do you not think it is splendid exercise occasionally to 
examine yourself? If not carried to an extreme, it is an 
excellent thing to go through a process of rigid self- 
analysis. 

This business of writing life insurance isn’t a snap—it 
ealls for an expression of the best there is within you. A 
mediocre man will fail. It calls for the best morally, phy- 
sically and spiritually, that you can give. There is no room 


agent. Therefore it is necessary for you to be entirely 
honest and sincere with yourself, and frequently to think 
over your problems, seriously examine yourself. Every day 
call yourself to account, and make sure that there is no 
loss, no leak, no waste in the expenditure of your energies. 

Arnold Bennett says: “The history of success in any art 
is a history of recommencements, of the dispersal and re- 
forming of doubts, of an increasing conception of the terri- 
tory encountered, and an ever decreasing conception of the 
extent of the territory conquered.” 

Make a new start every day, with what you have at hand. 
The farther you go the more you will see and learn. This 
statement by Arnold Bennett is entirely true, because the 
ignorant life insurance man is the fellow who thinks he 
knows it all. 

So arrange your daily program that it will, at least once 
during the day, test your metal, make you bring out all of 
your reserve force. Go up against the hardest prospect you 
can find. In doing this you will grow every day, and will 
need to make constant adjustments. Intelligent, systematic 
attention to these details of self-analysis and self-improve- 
ment and you will surely increase your self-mastery, and 
self-mastery, we have always been told, is the fundamental 
requirement for success in all fields of endeavor. 


*Author of “Life Underwriting Efficiency” and “The Spirit of 
Life Underwriting” 
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inancial Independence 
through Life Insurance” is the 
heading of the Metropolitan's 
advertisement in the March 
issue of seven national maga- 
zines.* 


The theme is of interest not 
only to Metropolitan Field- 
Men but also to the represen- 
tatives of other Life Insurance 
companies who are trying to 
make people understand and 
appreciate what the institution 
of Life Insurance has for them. 


Specifically, this advertise- 
ment stresses the importance 
of laying out a well-planned 
Program of Life Insurance. 


Read it! 


* Business Week, Collier's, Cosmo- 
politan, Forbes, Nation's Business, 
Saturday Evening Post, Time. 


METROPOLITAN 
LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Frederick H. Ecker, President 


ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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The New Nine-Story 
Building Was Com- 
pleted in March, 1930 


HE Retail Credit Company began 
T tusines in 1899, thirty-five years 

1g0, in one small room in the old 
Gould Building in Atlanta, Ga., with 
two brothers, Messrs. Cator and Guy 
Woolford, as the founders and or- 
ganizers. Only a few square feet of 
space were required to take care of the 
business at that time. 

Although the Retail Credit Company 
first began business by making credit 
reports for local merchants, it soon 
grew into furnishing information or in- 
spection reports to insurance com- 
panies on applicants’ health, habits, 
reputation and finances. 


Steady Expansion 
Extending gradually from small to 
larger quarters and from building to 
building the company eventually found 
that it would have to construct a build- 
ing designed to meet its individual re- 


juirements. There was the printing 
and supply division with its very 
weighty presses and other heavy 


machinery requiring a foundation that 
would take care of the vibration to be 
provided. This foundation must also be 
of sufficient strength to support a num- 
ber of floors to be added as the business 
grew. 

In 1920, at the peak of high costs, the 
erection of the building was commenced 
and it was decided that only three 
floors and basement should be con- 
structed then, and that the company 
should continue to occupy space in ad- 
joining buildings until such time as its 
growth should justify the addition of 
six floors. Each year thereafter fore- 
casts were made and the space needs 
‘onsidered with a view of determining 
when the building should be completed, 
but it was not until the fall of 1928 that 
the time had arrived when it was found 
practical to add six floors. 


The New Home Office 


This new home stands on a site 50 
feet by 100 feet and is nine floors above 
ground. Its style is of the modern 
vertical type, with an exterior finish of 
buff Indiana limestone, ornamented by 
a frieze depicting a maze of modern 
business life woven together. The doors 
of the completed building were thrown 
open on March 14, 1930, and the nu- 
merous resident friends and patrons of 
the company and its employees were in- 
vited to participate in the dedication. 
Many expressions of satisfaction as to 
the comforts, modern appliances, and 
conveniences were heard. 

Among other equipment that has 
been put into the building is the 
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Home Office 
Buildings 
of 
Distinction 


ee 
The Retail Credit 
Company, 
Atlanta, Ga. 
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acoustical treatment to lessen noises on 
all accounting floors and in the central 
stenographic section; an international 
automatic clock system throughout the 
building; and a private automatic dial 
telephone installation. A spacious and 
well-appointed reception room just off 
the entrance corridor of the building 
makes the visitor feel at home and here 
his wants can be made known with the 
least possible delay. Two high-speed 
elevators take care of the present force 
of the company. 


Executive Offices 


On the ninth floor the chairman and 
the founder have their offices and here 
also are the directors’ room and per- 
sonnel department. The president and 





the treasurer occupy a suite of offices 
together with the junior executives 
heading up the sales and operating de- 
partments on the eighth floor. The sec- 
retary and vice-president hold forth on 
the seventh where also is the operating 
department, of which the laboratory or 
research department is an interesting 
feature. 

In this office insurance trends, exper- 
iences, and forecasts are studied and 
retail credit report blanks are revised 
and new ones created to provide the in- 
formation the insurance field will need. 


Maintenance Department 

The sixth floor is given over to the 
entire maintenance department with the 
exception of the printing and supply 
division. The fourth and fifth floors are 
occupied by the finance, accounting, and 
controller’s departments, The third floor 
is utilized for the Atlanta office, the 
southern division manager’s office, a 
general meeting room, a training school, 
and an attractive lunch room for the 
girls. The first and second floors are 
utilized by the printing and supply di- 
vision and the legal department. 

It is felt that the home office building 
as it now stands occupying fifty thou- 
sand square feet of floor space is the 
most efficient and practical building 
possible to devise for service to the 
Retail Credit Company’s customers, 
branch offices and home office depart- 
ments. 

The officers of the company are: 
Cator Woolford, founder; Guy Wool- 
ford, chairman; Walter C. Hill, presi- 
dent; C. M. Frederick, treasurer; 
George Bland, secretary; James C. Ma- 
lone and Allen Spencer, vice-presidents. 
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Annual Sales Congress 
Program at New York 


Group Sessions Will be Featured 
With 16 Subjects Covered; 
Patterson is Program Chairman 


The annual all-day sales 
banquet of the Life 
f the City of 


will 


congress 
Underwriters’ 
New York 
open at 8:55 a. m. 


and 
Association ¢ 
on March & 
with the novel feature of the Man in the 
Mask, 
as only a prospect can give to the agent. 


who will pass along such advice 


His identity has not been revealed. 
Bob Fallon’s orchestra will announce 
his arrival at the appointed moment 


and speed his departure at 9 o’clock. 
Following an address entitled “Now 
We’re Somewhere” by President Mulli- 
gan the assembly will adjourn from the 
main the Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania at 9:45 to the adjourning rooms, 


ballroom of 
where the separate group sessions will 
be conducted. 

9:45 to 11:00 a. m. 
of eight sessions may be attended on the 
The Beginners’ 
Sensi- 


From any one 
following subjects: “1 
Market. 2—Getting the Time. 3 
ble Selling. 4—Answers to Objections. 
5—The Small Introduc- 
tion to Business Wo- 


Program. 6 
Insurance. 7 


men’s Session. 8—Open Forum.” 


At the end of the first period at 
11 o’clock there will be a recess of 10 
minutes in preparation for the next 


hour during which anyone may attend 
one session from a selection of 8 more 
subjects as follows: “1—Advanced and 
Selective Prospecting. 2—Getting the 
Money. 3—Selling Psychology. 4—An- 
swers to Objections. 5—The Estate of 
Life Insurance in Its Re- 
Women’s Ses- 


Insurance. 6 
lation to Business. 7 
sion. 8—Open Forum.” 

The last period will adjourn at 12:10 
p.m. 

During the two hours everyone will 
opportunity of attending 2 
out of It is presumed by 
this arrangement that no will be 
dissatisfied with having had to wast 
time on subjects he is not interested in. 
The program committee has attempte: 
to cover every phase of life insurance 


have an 
16 sessions. 


one 


possible for a convention. 


Two consecutive sessions have been 
arranged for women underwriters 
under the chairmanship of Mrs. 


Kathryn Ford, president of the Women’s 
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ANNUITY BUSINESS OF 40 LIFE COMPANIES IN 1933 
o of New 
Annuity Paid for Annuities in Force 
New Premiums to Renewal Annuities Representing 
Annuity Total New Annuity Involving Life In Annual 
Premiums Premiums Premiums Contingencies Number Payments 
Aetna Life 3,818,723 43.2 505,999 1,716,450 5,556 4,015,240 
American Central Life 127,887 a7 1,674 28,693 112 47,441 
Beacon Life 1,900 11.5 a aR 
Business Men's Assurance 18,649 9 13,880 748 331 121,414 
Capitol Life 11,201 6.8 1,500 277,31¢€ 16 3,770 
Columbus Mutual Life 22,593 5.7 7,026 33 7,164 
Conn. Mutual Life 6,651,883 61.5 644,086 975,097 6.224 2,766,330 
Equitable Life, Des Moines 1,230,938 50.5 392,945 209,274 610 255,679 
Federal Life 397 2.8 855 520 7 2,538 
Fidelity Mutual Life 772,427 44.5 268,352 270,790 2,475 221,488 
General Mutual Life 24,749 12.1 1,181 2 3,000 
Great National Life 27 x 1,593 15 11,387 
Guaranty Life 5,230 2.5 1,614 21 4,362 
The Guardian Life 667,658 32.5 301,412 1,886 865,898 
Gulf States Sec. Life 1,968 1.4 240 F ; 
Mass. Mutual Life 7,208,850 51.0 1,534,922 1 2,941 1,313,596 
Metropolitan Life 6,469,895 15.5 20,443,388 4 4,490 33,950,791 
Midland National Life 9,052 10.6 23 662 : 
The Midwest Life 13,637 30.2 1,692 26 255 
Montana Life 36,604 2.8 343,615 37 17,642 
Mutual Trust Life .. 88,478 16.5 2,804 642 4,539 
New England Mutual 6,068,002 51.4 244,951 1,275 2,260,168 
Northwestern Mutual 712,069 6.5 129,641 214 74,450 
Ohio National Life 138,528 28.0 : 9,125 34 8,917 
The Old Line Life 20,782 17.9 2 1,984 9 2,929 
Pacific Mutual Life 2,044,619 57.1 1,607,799 949,096 10,931 5,068,411 
Pan American Life 64,159 10.2 +e 14,517 26 13,642 
Penn Mutual Life 18,675,316 77.8 1,824,103 2,830,009 26,562 12,283,154 
Phoenix Mutual Life 2,971,711 58.2 500,736 2,573,451 8,746 2,656,893 
Provident Mutua! Lif« 1,264,184 61.4 1,432,312 190,068 7,021 740,852 
Reliance Life 184,065 13.1 1,220 64,019 172 78,803 
Reserve Loan Life 1,968 4.7 1,011 3 1,081 
Southwestern Life 56,080 5.7 , 8.115 35 8,115 
State Reserve Life 7,949 21.9 629 160 5 2,221 
Sun, Life, Balto. 109 A 2,113 3,204 12 9,158 
The Travelers 5,839,575 43.7 481,815 2,402,820 9,805 7,121,992 
Union Mutual Life . 5,729 4.9 a 8,199 60 8,826 
United Benefit Life 8,262 1.9 1,252 684 ie 
Washington National Life 502 38 a2 2,666 
Western Reserve Life.. 250 5 50 
Insurance League, and Miss Emma Equitable Society Withdraws 


Ditzler, who has an outstanding record 
of nine years’ consecutive weekly pro- 
duction. 

For the skeptics, two consecutive ses- 
sions have been arranged, where the 
chairmen will make no set speeches but 
will be prepared to answer any ques- 
tions or discuss any subjects that any- 
Albert Hirst, at- 
page 21) 


one cares to present. 


(Concluded on 





Lloyd Patterson 


Disability Income Benefits 


Because of the relatively small de- 
mand for the disability income feature, 
coupled with the fact that recent ju- 
dicial rulings have tended to consider- 
ably complicate its administration, the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society of the 
United States has decided to withdraw 
disability income benefits, so far as new 
coverage is concerned, as of March 5, 
1934. 

In a recent announcement to the field 
force, the society states that all applica- 
tions involving the disability income 
feature must be in the hands of the 
home office, or the local cashier for for- 
warding to the home office on or before 
March 5, accompanied by the medical 
examination or non-medical blank as 
the case may require. This also applies 
to requests involving the issuance of 
riders to existing policies, or increase of 
disability through unpaid changes. 

Neither the premium waiver nor the 
double indemnity features are affected 
in any way by the withdrawal of the 
disability income provision. 
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life Insurance Bills 
Introduced at Albany 


Following are among the bills, re- 
ating to life insurance, just offered in 
the legislature: 

Assemblyman A. F. Goldstein, amend- 
ing section 480 and adding a new sec- 
tion, 480-a, to the Civil Practice Act, 
providing in an action to recover on a 
life insurance policy, the interest on 
the sum recovered by the plaintiff from 
the date of death of the insured, shall 
be included in the judgment entered 
upon the verdict or decision, to the date 
thereof. 

Assemblyman A. OF 
amending section 101, Insurance 
relative to the incontestability of and 
loans on policies of industrial life in- 


Goldstein, 
law, 


surance. 

Assemblyman A. F. 
amending Insurance 
relative to the forfeiture of a life in- 
surance policy without notice, by strik- 
ing out the provision that the affidavit 
of an officer or agent of a corporation 
that the notice required by the section 
has been duly mailed, shall be pre- 
sumptive evidence that such notice was 


Goldstein, 


section 92, law, 


given. 

Senator D. T. 
section 101-e, Insurance law, prohibit- 
payment of 


O’Brien, adding a new 


ing agreements for the 
funeral, burial or other expenses, with 
representatives of the deceased person. 


Emergency Law Amended 

Governor Lehman has signed the bill 
of Senator D. T. O’Brien, amending 
Chapter 40, laws of 1933, relative to 
the emergency powers of the Insurance 
Superintendent, providing the rules and 
regulations adopted under the act shall 
cease to be effective on March 1, 1935, 
or on such earlier date as the legisla- 
ture may determine and approving and 
confirming acts or omissions made 
under such law. It now _ becomes 
Chapter 10, laws of 1934. 


Mutual Benefit Life 
Statement for 1933 


The eighty-ninth annual statement of 
the Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Co. 
of Newark, N. J., shows assets of $569,- 
522,875 and contingency and special re- 
serves, or surplus, of $29,551,548. With 
a decrease in assets during the year of 
$19,349,262 there was a decrease in poli- 
cy and general reserve liabilities of 
$23,095,342, and a resulting increase of 
$3,746,080 in the company’s contingency 
and special reserves. Holdings of cash 
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and United States bonds have increased 
from $8,491,581 to $17,246,179. 

During the year the company received 
from policyholders in premiums $66,- 
001,361, and paid to policyholders or 
beneficiaries $98,272,494. The amount 
paid to policyholders was the largest in 
any year in the company’s history. 

Insurance issued or revived in 1933 
amounted to $191,894,038 or $53,125,041 
more than in 1932. Total insurance in 
force at the end of the year was $2,- 
165,831,398 as against $2,334,602,527 at 
the beginning of the year. 


Birmingham Association 
Enrolls 125 New Members 


The Birmingham, Ala., Life 
Association has the 


U nder- 
writers largest 
membership in its history after taking 
in 125 new members at its meeting last 
week. The paid-up membership of the 
association now numbers 3882, and Presi- 
dent Thomas J. Huey believes tha 
will be enrolled before March 1. Sev- 
eral companies reported all their agents 
are members. 

Coke Wright, former president of the 
association, addressed the meeting. 
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At Age 30 








@ne Best Seller 


The Prudential has a Policy, de- 


that is popular in 1934. 


It guarantees $5,000 to the 
beneficiary at the death of 
the insured. 


The premium from the sixth 
year on is unchanging for 
the rest of life, but for the 
first five years is only one- 
half that amount. 
ample: 


$56 annually, first 5 years 
$112 annually, thereafter 


Ideal for those who have faith 
that they will improve 


Iusurance Company of America 


Epwarp D. DurFieEtp, President 


Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 


actuaries in 1924, 


For ex- 


themselves. 


Che Prudential 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 





The Lincoln National Life Insurance Company of 


Fort Wayne, Indiana, closed the year 1933 with 


assets of $114,000,000—Surplus of $6,675,000 and insur- 


ance in force of $887,000,000. It is among the first twenty 


life companies in the United States in volume of insurance in 


force. » » 








Aetna Reports Annuity 
Gains, Decrease in Loans 


The annual statements of the Atna 
Life Insurance Company and attiliated 
companies, filed with the Connecticut 
Insurance Department, show a very 
large increase in holding of cash and 
Government bonds, and satisfactory re- 
sults in the year’s business. 

The statement of the tna Life In- 
surance Company at the end of last 
year shows total admitted assets of 
$448,773,067, which is $2,169,204 great- 
er than at the end of 1932. The com- 
pany has valued its stocks and bonds 
on the basis prescribed by the insurance 
commissioners but has set up a con- 
tingency reserve of $6,400,000 to meet 
the difference between those values and 
market values of stocks and of bonds 
not amortized. This leaves a surplus 
of $9,031,704. Total interest and rents 
received by the company during the 
year amounted to $18,825,371. The 
rapid increase that has been shown in 
recent years in policy loans has stopped. 
The amount of policy loans outstand- 
ing is $77,228,562 as against $76,410,- 
059 a year ago. 


New insurances were effected in the 
Ordinary Department for an amount 
$179,541,238. In addition, new group 
policies were issued for $35,923,702 and 
new additional insurance was issued 
in connection with old group policies 
amounting to $307,698,597, thus giving 
total new business for the company of 
$523,163,537. The total amount of out- 
standing insurance at the end of 1933 
was $3,322,390,652. 

The company shows a marked in- 
crease in its annuity premiums. They 
amount to $4,324,722 in 1933 compared 
with $2,311,230 in 1932. This indicates 
the increasing favor that this form of 
protection is finding with the public 
today. 

The total amount paid policyholders 
in the life department in 1933 was $69,- 
275,155 and the total claims paid in the 
Accident and Liability Department were 
$12,701,604. Income exceeded disburse- 
ments by $10,311,438. 

The company has further improved 
its already liquid position. At the end 
of 1933 it held cash and Government 
bonds to the amount of $32,983,291, 
compared with similar holdings at the 
beginning of the year of $20,293,572. 


Organization Tribute 
To William Montgomery 


The field force and home office em. 
ployees of the Acacia Mutual Life re. 
cently presented to President William 
Montgomery a handsomely printed book 
titled “Forty Years” which contained a 
photographic record of the 1933 pro- 
duction tribute to him. The book was 
presented by vice-president J. P. Yort, 
in behalf of his associates in Washing. 
ton and in the field, and contained the 
pictures of 275 agents and managers in 
addition to those of the officers, direc. 
tors and other home office personnel, 

The idea was conceived last Septem- 
ber when Acacia started a_ special 
“honor circle’ campaign to encourage 
salesmen to improve the quality of their 
business and to bring in more of it. The 
period of the drive was three months, 
later extended to the end of the year, 
The reward was to be the agent’s pic- 
ture in the book, in addition, of course 
te the regular commissions, income and 
bonus that the agent receives. 

A large honor circle chart was pre- 
pared and sent to each branch. Presi- 
dent Montgomery’s picture was in the 
center. Around the picture was a num- 
ber of concentric circles. Each circle 
was divided into 90 sections, Each agent 
owned one of the circles, and his name 
was lettered on it. Each agent was then 
provided with 90 photo-stamp stickers, 
each about % in. X 1 in. with his own 
picture on it. His job was to produce in 
such a way as to surround President 
Montgomery’s picture with his own. 

The rules varied during the months 
of the drive, to give variety and inter- 
est to it, and to achieve the purposes 
for which it was put on. One period, 
cash with applications was encouraged 
by special rules. Another period, paid- 
for business. Again, extra credits were 
allowed for delinquent premiums. 

Selling excitement was kept at high 
pitch by a telegram campaign announc- 
ing the new half-rate select retirement 
endowment; by bulletins and _ house 
magazine articles telling of the progress 
of individual agents in many branches 
in rounding the honor circle. In these 
ways the campaign was filled with 
activity during the entire period, most 
necessary in so long a campaign. 








ST. LOUIS MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


ST. LOUIS 


One of the Oldest and Strongest in the Business 
Reliable representatives desired in Missouri, Kansas and Illinois 


F. H. KREISMANN, President 


MISSOURI 
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John Hancock Life 
Annual Statement 


Among the highlights of the seventy- 
first annual statement of the John Han- 
cock Mutual Life, Boston, was the item 
showing new paid-for insurance written 
with revived and increased policies 
amounting to over 633 million dollars. 

During the year payments to policy- 
holders and beneficiaries amounted to 
nearly 100 million dollars—the actual 
figures being $98,395,157. 

The financial position of the com- 
pany was materially strengthened dur- 
ing the year through increased assets 
amounting to $16,208,674, and an in- 
crease in its safety fund amounting to 
$1,582,980. 

The report indicated outstanding in- 
surance to be $3,411,708,382, against 
which the company carried admitted as- 
sets of $655,664,366, on the basis of the 
insurance commissioner’s standard for 
statements of the current year. 

Liabilities included the legal reserves 
of $546,151,593 and dividends set aside 
to pay policyholders in 1934 amounting 
to $16,054,788. 

As provided by the insurance commis- 
sioners, the company has set aside a 
special contingency reserve of 15 mil- 
lion dollars to provide for contingencies 
and fluctuations, but even with this 
charged as a liability the total surplus 
funds of the company amount to $44,- 
153,600, so that its general surplus and 
contingency reserve amounts to over 
59 million dollars. 

The report states that the directors 
found it expedient to maintain its liquid 
position at a temporary sacrifice of in- 
terest rates, so the report showed cash 
in hand of 15 million dollars, United 
States Government bonds and notes 
amounting to $20,406,584, and short- 
term obligations of other governmental 





Massachusetts Mutual 
a synonym for 
Quality and Excellence 
in 
Life Insurance 


Massachusetts 
Mutual Life 
Insurance Co. 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


Organized 1851 








bodies in the United States amounting 
to 9 million dollars. 


The Provident L. & A. 
Shows General Gains 


Several significant increases for the 
year 1933 are shown in the annual 
statement of the Provident Life and Ac- 
cident Insurance Company of Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. Assets increased for the 
year from $5,912,215.88 to $6,082,400.90 
and life insurance in force increased 
from $54,850,979 to $58,156,987. Inci- 
dentally, life insurance increased more 
than $13,000,000 during the period of | 
the depression, 1929-1933. Surplus and 
reserves to policyholders increased from 
$5,716,308.75 to $5,904,640.42. Cash and 
United States Government bonds in- 
creased from $312,918.86 to $557,892.36. 

The new paid-for life insurance for 
the year 1933 amounted to $16,640,240, 
while accident and health premiums 
were $3,340,633.43. The liquid position 
of company was the best in its history. 
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Nearly a million people own accumulating estates 
amounting to almost Three Billion Dollars, in the form 
of life insurance in the Sun Life of Canada. 
sum will become payable to them or their dependents 
during the present generation. 


SUN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY OF CANADA 


TT NN 


This large 


Montreal 








AS I LIVE 


By Frank ELLINGTON 


444 AM not inclined to oblige you in 
this matter, but certainly I will 
make no move until I have talked to 
my wife.” So declared King Louis- 
Philippe of France when asked to abdi- 
cate. I always thought that the “TI’ll 
have to see my wife” expression was a 
product of the current, softened era of 
civilization, and more particularly, be- 
longing to the prospect, or examinee, in 
the realm of life insurance, but it 
appears as if the monarchs of old and 
the best leads of today are brothers 
under the skin, and that the matter of 
getting under the skin was then as it 
is today best managed by making a 
move without talking to the wife. 


* * 


RECENT survey of a sizable 

cross-section of our female married 
population disclosed the fact that the 
women of today feel a personal and 
vital interest in the insurance programs 
of their husbands. I don’t remember 
the actual statistics, but I believe that 
less than six per cent of the total re- 
plied that they felt the matter of life 
insurance on heir husbands’ lives en- 
tirely up to the husband and nothing 
about which they had anything to say, 
The vast majority acknowledged their 
interest—in fact, insisted upon their 
rights—in the matter of life insurance, 
And, it seems to me, this condition is a 
most healthy one for the business, 
When a man says that he would like 
to talk it over with his wife, the 
chances are better than even that he 
resolves mentally that he will take his 
own sweet time about broaching the 
subject and what he actually means, in 
most cases, is that he would like very 
much to have this annoying problem of 
life and death side-tracked for a short 


time, at least. 
* * * 


HE procedure followed by most suc- 

cessful salesmen is to agree heartily 
that it would be a splendid idea to take 
up the question with Mrs. Prospect, in 
fact, come to think of it, they have noth- 
ing more important scheduled for the 
moment and how about calling at the 
home this evening around eight-thirty, 
and explain the proposition and benefits 
to her? Insurance sold in the home with 
the wife an interested and active par- 
ticipant in the transaction, is of the non- 
collapsible variety. It will stick long 
after the incidental office sales have 
gone. 
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American Insurance 
Union, Inc., Columbus 


are still 
the old 
Fraternal 


pending in 
American 
Society 


ause actions 


court pertaining to 
Insurance Union 


located at Columbus, Ohio, 


which was 
t is sometimes confused with the 
American Insurance Union, Inc., a 


legal reserve life insurance company 
operating on the stock plan, and doing 
tusiness for the past three years under 
the presidency of C. S. Younger, former 
nsurance superintendent of Ohio. 

In a compilation of new and retired 
life insurance companies appearing in 
The February 15, such 
an erro} appeared, the 
sound and active “American Insurance 


Spectator of 
inadvertently 
Inc.” being 


Union, incorrectly listed 


among the companies undergoing re 
Receivers were ap- 


for the fraternal 


ceivership in 1933. 
pointed in May, 1933, 
society and the notice of same, in being 
transcribed from the Ohio Department 
reports by a statistical worker for The 
Spectator was unintentionally changed 
which it ap- 


; 


to the erroneous form in 
peared in type. 

The American Insurance Union, Inc., 
is in a most liquid and solvent condition 
and is able to and does pay all of its 
claims, of which there have been more 
than $1,000,000 since it was licensed 
three years ago. During the height of 
the depression, this company enjoyed 
the unusual distinction of regularly 
increasing its assets and its premium 
income. The company’s premiums 
amounted to $209,131 in 1931, increased 
to $1,195,671 in 1932 and to $1,294,259 
in 1933. Assets likewise have _ in- 
creased from $561,780 in 1931, to $817,- 
026 in 1932, and to $1,169,491 in 1933. 

The Spectator regrets that an error 
in its columns should reflect on or mis- 
represent a company with the record 
of the American Insurance Union, Ince. 


Reservoirs of Credit 


(Concluded from page 10) 


order to fulfill their contracts with their 
policyholders. Moreover they should 
long-term securities. If the 
government issues long-term bonds on 
that meets the requirements 
of the companies, the very fact that 
the government must pay so high a 
rate would have a serious effect upon 
the security markets generally. Thus 
we are face to face with an awkward 
dilemma. 

The solution carries us back to the 
consideration of currency _ stability, 
obstacles to new capital issues, and a 


invest in 


a basis 


— 


COMMENT 


* 














Life ad nd 4 dnnuity ° 
at Age 65 © Ordinary Life, Endowment at 85 « 
Endowment ¢ Special Convertible Term ¢ 





WANTED... Managerial Material | 


for States of New York and Ohio 


BUFFALO MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Men who would make good local and district  nurraro NY 
managers in various territories in New York 

and Ohio are wanted by this 62 year old company... 
as agents. Write in confidence with details of experience to 
E. Parker Waggoner, Superintendent of Agents, Buffalo, N. Y. 


18 POLICIES—BIRTH TO AGE 60 ¢ Whole Life Special « 20 Payment Life Special « Multiple Option 
10 and 20 Year Modified Ordinary Life « 
20 Payment Life, Endowment at 85 « 
10 Year Term 





to start 


10 and 20 Year Family Income ¢ Endowment 
10, 15 and 20 Year 
© Children’s Policies, Three Forms, Birth to Age 10, 








means of making the rise in the pro- 
duction costs of industry follow actual 
rather than 
ones. When these problems are solved, 
the long-term investment market will 
come into being again and will provide 
a powerful stimulant to sound recovery. 
The life insurance companies will be 
back in the field investing their funds 
conservatively in mortgages and cor- 
bands in accordance with the 
Life insurance reserves are 


profits precede hoped-foi 


porate 
new needs. 











Founded 1850 


LIFE ENDOWMENT 


MODIFIED LIFE 


THE 
MANHATTAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


654 Madison Avenue at 60th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


QD + SS 


DOUBLE INDEMNITY 


SALARY SAVINGS 


great reservoirs of credit which will do 
their share in bringing back posperity 
just as soon as they are given a chance, 


T. W. Vardell Dies 


DALLAS, Feb. 27—T. W. Vardell, 62, 


president of the Southwestern Life In- 
surance Company, and one of its or- 
ganizers, died at his home today. He 
injured in a 
several days ago. 


was fall from a_ horse 





Thomas E. Lovejoy, President 


RETIREMENT INCOME 
DISABILITY 
PREFERRED RISK 
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\ccidental Life 
nual Statement 


The Occidental Life Insurance Com 
my, a subsidiary of Transamerica 
rporation of San Francisco, has re- 
ted a total income of $6,328,098 from 


ar ended Dec. 31, 1933, an increase 
$170,692 over 1932 income from these 
urces. The total written 
wing the year amounted to $48,105,- 
86, bringing total insurance in force 
‘Dec. 31. to $172,168,659. 


insurance 


At the annual meeting of  stock- 
ders, John M. Grant, president of 
lransamerica Corporation, was elected 
the board of directors. All other 
rectors were reelected. 

The statement of condition as of 
anuary 1, shows unassigned surplus 


($762,286, an increase of $520,850, or 
16 per cent during 1933. Policyholders’ 
urplus at the close of 1933 was $2,540.- 
38, a gain of $470,696, or 25 per cent. 
Government, municipal and corpora- 
on bonds, at amortized values, were 
arried at $5,053,690, as compared with 
679,760 on Jan. 1, 1933. No bonds in 
default of interest or principal are hold, 
the report states. Corporate stocks are 
shown at $1,650,811, a gain of $601,194 
fr the year. Contingency reserve 
wgainst security fluctuations totaled 
$347,273, at Jan. 1, 1934. The company 
tad no collateral loans outstanding on 
Jan. 1. 


John E. Reilly Becomes 

President of Old Line Life 

Rupert F. Fry, the founder and since 
1910 president of the Old Line Life, 
Milwaukee, has resigned that position 
to become chairman of the board, a 
position created by the board of direc- 
tors at the last meeting. Mr. Fry has 
been in poor health, but will continue 
0 serve the company in an advisory 
apacity. John E. Reilly, who has been 
secretary and treasurer of the company 
since its organization, was elected to 
succeed Mr. Fry. W. J. Moore was 
tleeted secretary and M. F. Ryan, trea- 
surer, 


0. S. Carlton, Founder of 

Great Southern, Is Dead 

DaLLAs, Texas, Feb. 26—O. S. Carl- 
‘on, Sr., 64, founder of the Great South- 
tn Life Insurance Company, and for 
more than a quarter of a century 
active in life insurance circles in Texas, 
died at his hunting lodge in Polk coun- 
Yafew days ago of a heart attack. 
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miums and investments during the 
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LIFE 


New York Congress 


(Concluded from page 16) 


torney for the New York State Asso- 
ciation and Dennis Brandon 
counselor for the New York City Asso- 
ciation, will the chairmen of 
these sessions. 

Chairmen of the other 
open their meetings with talks of about 
15 to 20 min. leaving 40 min. at least in 
the 


assist 


sessions wil! 


each hour for discussion on sub- 


ject. 
Anyone attending the sales congress 
who is interested in more than the two 


Maduro, 


sk COMMENT 





subjects that he can attend should call 
upon their associates who plan to at 


tend other sessions, to report to them 
afterward. 
Managers and general agents ‘vi!l be 


urged to have their agents spread out 
among the various sessions in order to 
report back in an agency meeting the 


entire proceedings, so that all may 
benefit. 

The sales congress program will 
earry full instructions for the simul- 


taneous sessions. Every room will be 
placarded with the subject under dis 


cussion there each hour. 











$16,208 ,674.81. 


Assets include 


United States 
and Notes 


ernment bodies 








LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON. MASSACHUSETTS 


71 years in business; 98 millions paid 
policyholders in 1933, 973 millions paid 
since organization. 


Total Insurance in force $3,411,708,382.00. 


Total admitted assets $655,664,366.32 ; pol- 
icy reserve $546,151,593.00; other liabilt- 
ties $65,359,172.98. 


Cash in Office and Banks 


Government 


Short-term obligations of other gov- 


Special Contingency reserve $15,000, 
000.00, General Safety Fund $44,153, 
600.34, making a total Emergency Fund 
of $59,153,600.34. 
Funds $1,582,980.43. 


New Insurance Paid-for including 
Revived and Increased $633,084,546.00. 





Increase in Assets 


$15 568,825.63 
Bonds 
20,406 584.49 


9,071 ,101.38 


Increase in Safety 
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Financial Roses oath ey MS _ 


Independence Week - the only life insurance program 


on a major network! Bo joes 





. Beacon 
* 

Congratulations, Mr. North, and Elizabeth Love in costume Colonia 
. : for a broadcast of one of N.Y 

Committee! the Civil War episodes, She 

plays the charming heroine. 

: . Betty Graham. 
| Your work has given the under- 

nser\ 
writing of life insurance a new _ ne 

and unusual stimulus that is “UNION CENTRAL LIFE presents ... Roses and Drums”, 

; Al 2 If j says David Ross every Sunday evening at 5 o’clock 

ound to refiect itself in a more (EST) over the Columbia Broadcasting System. Life 
: ey eee ae . insurance prospects all over the country pull their Farmer: 
comprehensive service to the peo- denies Gecer ond the chow beaten. Kans 
This program gives Union Central representatives laoeria 


ple of our Nation. - . —s 
the benefit of one of the most powerful forces of 


modern selling—spoken sales messages delivered under 
ideal conditions right in the prospect’s home! John He 

“Roses and Drums”, supported by outstanding ad- aunt 

vertising in leading magazines, is helping to open more 

doors, to get more interviews, and to close more cases 


JEFFERSON STANDARD LIFE for Union Central agents every month. — 
INSURANCE COMPANY THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE 


T incolr 
incon 





| JULIAN PRICE, President A. R. PERKINS, Agency Manager - 
t x ° Monare! 
Greensboro, North Carolina Insu rance Com pany rae 
Montan 
CINCINNATI 
Mutual 




















—— J Norther 
GE. Saintly The Great American Life |} »»» 


Untario 


Insurance Company || ** 
Exa m ple Hutchinson Kansas Oregon 























Pacific N 
introduces the Paciie N 
This month we honor St. Patrick, eminent | oe aw, 
holy man, distinguished by legend as ex READY CASH POLICY | Rebable 
terminator of the snakes that once infested ited 
Ireland. | Built for quick sales Geared to the times State Far 
It is fitting, indeed, that St. Patrick's Day— _ Li 
March 17—should so closely precede Finan- e ey for oy HUNDRED DOLLARS. aie 
. W _ ae No more, No less. | 
cial Independence eek ; March 19-24 @ Provides READY CASH to protect other | United F 
when America's life underwriters, let us hope, insupenae. | 
will fervently intensify their century-old effort @ INCONTESTABLE from date of issue. _ 
to rid the land of economic snakes—the social © Ovdinesy Life or 20-pay Life. Ages one | 
vermin which we call Dependence. | estcacrnatlaalcinthaiocis | plus ‘it 
| | ¢ Grou) 
More power to our modern St. Patricks! DRAFT FOR $500.00 IMMEDIATELY AVAILABLE | — 


‘ ‘ 1} AG 
THE LIFE INSURANCE The Great American Life Insurance : 


COMPANY OF VIRGINIA Company ra 























RICHMOND, VIRGINIA | Hutchinson Kansas | | tions 
seiacaieardiiaa | STEPHEN M. BABBIT, Pres. — 
ssor 
| L oe life ins 
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= _ ] —— i } 
Surplus to | } | Pat For Basis 
Policyholders } I. cultetciinniiatemineaaaaiais 
ge or CoMPANY | Year | Total | (Including | | | Total 
Ending | Capital Admitted | Capital Premium Total Payments to| Disburse- | Insurance Insurance 
| Dee. 31 | Stock | Assets | Stock) Income Income |Policyholders ments Wi ritten in Force 
— ane Rede ia es : = = —|———$___— 
! | : = 2 oe . | ¢ ee a ee ; $ 
/Ork | American 7 Assurance Co., Omaha, Neb...| 1933 | ifcanen | 1,223,869 119,411 | 366,066 414,539 | 89,835 | 178,353 | @ 172,988 a 1,888,014 
1932 | i | Se 81,838 | 373,615 414,151 | 50,503 | 169,845 | @ a 
Beacon Lif Co., Tulsa, Olka , | 1933 | 170,895 | 294,369 243,151 | 52,598 66,928 | 21,690 | 83,078 | a a : 2 
| | | c t c , 986,307 
| 1982 | 170,895 | 305,815 263,665 | 62,666 76,563 | 26,771 | 62,248 | a 132,020 | @ 1,770,804 
| | le 686,201 | ¢ 2,810,025 
, Colonial I Co. of America, Jersey City, | | } | 
; N.Y : 1933 | 900,000 | 17,799,830 1,750,656 | 4,370,313 5,227,296 | 2,648,449 5,060,906 | a 8,487,869 | a 21,298,689 
| | b 45.342.232 | b 83,376,229 
: |e 846,268 | ¢ 3,439,976 
1932 900,000 | 17,733,272 1,742,518 4,668,004 | 5,562,398 2,671,966 | 5,397,594 | a 7,676,442 | a 21,839,746 
| | b 55,625,541 | b 88,813,943 
c 991,928 | e 3,515,189 
Conservative Life Ins. Co., Wheeling, W. Va..| 1933 325,000 | 6,104,135 738,323 856,609 | 1,186,039 929,418 | 1,446,810 | a 5,326,000 | a 29,715,000 
1932 325,000 | 6,413,706 865,438 | 1,013,300 | 1,344,128 1,060, "000 | 1.482.669 | a 6,902,595 | a 33,532,000 
Bureka-Maryland Assur. Cor., Baltimore, Md.} 1933 250,000 | 6,419,483 766,403 | 1,443,758 | 1,747,152 | 773,722 | 1,519,696 | a 6,374,348 | a 31,673,380 
b 13,097,423 | b 22,618,866 
; | e 1,839,170 | ¢ 2,124,750 
c 1932 250,000 6,256, 187 794,951 1,513,792 1,845,379 | 853 , 783 1,651,273 | a 6,524,279 | a 32,968,675 
b 15,587,259 | b 23,143,540 
: c 207,950 | ¢ 557,550 
r Farmers & Bankers Life Ins. Co., Wichita, 
Kans ieucotdaararhomsdedes 1933 275,000 | 10,563,643 | 1,025,000 | 1,302,722 | 1,953,401 | 1,403,690 2,244,730 a 7,483,432 | a 51,047,089 
1932 275,000 | 11,058,897 | 1,025,000 | 1,504,938 *3,2 8,310} 1 "476,227 | 2,236,673 | a 7,350,389 | a 55,172,364 
> Imperial Life Insurance Co., Asheville, N.C..| 1933 100,000 1,532,215 141,500 | 663,290 745,730 176,983 612,612 | a 1,562,500 | a 3,928,253 
f b 9,946,672 | 6 12,506,356 
1932 100,000 1,396,322 141,215 689 ,433 765,343 201,974 622,305 | a 1,134,407 | a 3,275,748 
b 8,729,302 | 6 10,711,925 
John Hancock Mut. Life Ins. Co., Boston, Mass} 1933 | 655,664,366 | 44,153,600 |123,001,598 |155,874,150 | 98,395,158 |134,174,732 | a189,199,642 |a1,829,785,494 
| 6293,314,421 |b1,331, 137,661 
. c 12,553,750 | ¢ 250,785,227 
: 1932 639,455,692 | 44,070,620 |124,718,844 |157,664,755 |105,329,161 |141,853,709 | a230,669,757 |al 894,236,089 
5 283,678,638 |b1,317, 287,382 
| c 45,918,752 | c 245,054,685 
Life Ins. Co. of Virginia, Richmond, Va..... 1933 5,000,000 | 75,385,171 | 14,637,805 | 11,774,534 | 15,413,387 8,492,513 | 14,758,134 | a 24,229,825 | a 149,028,698 
| b 68,641,507 | b 228,255,241 
rE 1932 | 5,000,000 | 74,407,234 | 13,891,821 | 12,287,816 | 16,055,731 | 8,601,699 | 14,722,406 | a 25,886,417 | a 151,797,870 
} } } b 64,879,554 | b 222,480,926 
Lincoln Liberty Life Ins. Co., Lincoln, Nebr...| 1933 100,000 | 4,548,756 299 , 625 1,023 , 866 1,234,544 | 491,383 838,948 | a 7,036,000 | a 24,003,000 
| 1932 100,000 | 4,134,881} 297,384 35,525 | 1,267,433 435,651 808,865 | a 5,772,500 | a 23,664,000 
Monarch Life Ins. Co., Springfield, Mass.....| 1933 445,600 2,800,708 698 ,990 463,135 | 604,442 137 ,760 354,854 | a 2,958,300 | a 15,732,836 
| 1932 445,600 | 2,730,955 | 761,151 472,728 599,937 | 142,434 389,456 | a 4,005,848 | a 15,735,877 
Montana Life Ins. Co., Helena, Mont... . 1933 | 500,000 | 12,319,501 1,978,579 | 1,424,912 | 2,275,553 | 1,640,088 2,134,864 | a 3,762,610 | a 41,788,445 
1932 500,000 | 12,183,406 | 1,804,038 | 1,572,547 | 2,357,466 | 1,566,390 | 2,118,980 | a 4,266,286 | a 45,889,256 
Mutual Life Ins. Co. of Balti., Baltimore, Md.} 1933 1,000,000 | 19,592,183 4,029,513 5,212,775 6,066,424 1,830,075 4,289,161 | a 9,397,500 | a 34,519,200 
= | b 57,697,976 | 6 129,788,501 
| 1932 | 1,000,000 | 17,476,969 | 2,577,467 | 5,501,258 | 6,338,632 | 2,117,514 | 4,774,643 | a 11,608,500 | a 33,591,922 
———. ; D oe fl b 82,746,018 | b 125,097,390 
a Northern Life Insurance Co., Seattle, Wash. 1933 | 250,000 13,390,889 | 524,260 2,799,793 3,830,164 | 1,913,852 3,276,473 | a 6,852,410 | a 76,176,265 
c 1,264,750 | ¢ 14,386,975 
| | 1932 | 250,000 | 12,830,038 | 431,206 | 3,092,427 | 4,132,799 | 1,873,382 | 3,385,330 | @ 7,150,442 | a 80,209,138 
Oo | ; | ce 1,577,500 | ¢ 13,101,866 
e | Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co., | | | 
Milwaukee, Wisc................ } 1933 |.. 998, 295,363 58, 23,737 |119,659,293 |183,711,009 |144,958,866 |175,098,344 | 191,002,509 |a3,813,844,834 
| : | 1932 | .")"""l996/003;967 | 55;222'610 |126/515,472 |189,902,067 |142, 130,676 iI 171,412,818 | a254,465,390 |a3,998,518,061 
| Ontario Equitable Life & Accident Ins. Co., | } 
Waterloo, Ontario, Can.......... 1933 655,305 8,606,775 725,777 1,201,975 1,605 ,432 814,749 1,150,878 | a 3,923,278 | a 41,842,317 
} | } e 2,180,500 
1932 655,055 8,238,516 | 716,620 | 1,263,508 1,683,312 774,794 1,140,866 | a 3,551,782 | a yy 
c 2,300,000 
as Oregon Mutuat Life Ins. Co., Portland, Ore....} 1933 |............| 12,052,784 890,061 1,761,975 2, 596,397 1,704,475 2,445,544 | a 4,743,526 | a 51,901,281 
1932 |............| 11,938,658 836,381 | 1,888,006 | 2,785,909 | 1,649,294 | 2,314,499 | @ 4,241,136 | a 54,316,747 
Pacific Mut. Life Ins Co., Los Angeles, Cal.f. . 1933 5,082,000 |198,207,143 | 14,786,854 | 24,012,652 34. 512, 206 | 23,717,620 | 31,294,618 | a 45,291,269 | a 654,584,643 
i 1932 5,082,000 |193,913,904 | 17,124,732 | 25,654,121 | 36,534,699 | 25,434,798 | 33,225,733 | a 57,229,833 | a 706,256,478 
Pacific Nat. Life Assur. Co., Salt Lake City, U.} 1933 | 678,728 1,217,852 200 , 950 186 ,433 270; 462 61,586 220,416 | a 1,880,250 | a 6,866,626 
| 1932 699,342 | 1,183,165 180,732 210,799 322,142 47,415 262,160 | a 3,045,450 | a 8,628,250 
| Provident Mut. Life Ins. Co., Philadelphia, Pa.| 1933 |............ 268,225,112 | 19,883,350 | 36,080,218 | 51,827,211 | 35,006,166 | 44,905,227 | a 79,905,769 | a 954,411, 343 
| Ap ieee 261,387,928 | 19,442,921 | 33,745,846 | 45,145,246 | 35,326,352 | 44,127,448 | a100,899,413 | a 998,334,574 
| Reliable Life & Acci. Ins. Co., St. Louis, Mo.t.| 1933 150,000 509 ,240 220,850 270,681 295,633 98,255 525,263 | b 8,892,408 b 7,327 ,338 
| 1932 150,000 539,417 244,753 288,066 312,183 96,625 282/606 | b 10,397,449 | b 7,344,247 
Standard Life Ins. Co. of Amer., Pittsburgh, Pa.| 1933 356,095 | 5,452,128 463,671 549,078 833,492 683 ,463 964,989 | a 1,656,785 | a 20,141,526 
es , 1932 356,095 | 5,621,195 494 , 683 576,253 925,043 841,016 | 1,133,716 | @ 1,633,211 | a 22,217,500 
State Farm Life Ins. Co., Bloomington, Ill... . 1933 300,000 960,815 443 , 260 356, 825 418,254 64,390 305,465 | a 6,840,837 | a 17,255,138 
’ 1932 300,000 806 ,024 129,067 283 ,470 384,152 72,170 225,836 | a 4,965,440 | a 13,138,560 
Texas Life Insurance Co., Waco, Texas. . . . 1933 200,000 ey 040 45 , 629 646,284 940,492 758,446 1,356,285 | a 4,234,222 | a 23,721,577 
. | 1932 200,000 260,061 403 ,338 682,033 1 , 283,240 827,526 1,227,789 | a 3,206,512 | a 25,007,603 
Union Labor Life Ins. Co., Washington, D C.) 1933 375,000 1 ‘852, 166 379,520 810,437 872,857 507,808 651,943 | a 1,288,611 | a 6,978,601 
c 4,613,800 | ¢ 44,567,700 
| } 1932 375,000 | 1,685,596 379,975 | 900,208 958,489 614,761 816,199 | @ 1,975,754 | a 7,061,929 
. : | ce 508.000 | ¢ 46,930,800 
United Fidelity Life Ins. Co., Da:las, Texas 1933 | 310,000 | 3,210,050 | 484,043 | 804,259 | 1,046,998 585, 856 964,129 | a $8,694,620 | a 30,355,928 
| a : | 1932 | 310,000 | 3,399,663 | 550,254 759,320 | 949,492 404,040 736,597 | a 8,013,969 | a 28,908,984 
| Webster Life Ins. Co., Des Moines, Ia.......| 1933 | emul 37,465 | 286 14,325 | 29,844 4,101 19,740 | a 281,827 | a 736,953 
| | 1932 | 31,354 | 16,725 | 21,329 6, 267 17,488 |} a 285,262 | a 718,693 
| | | | 
*Includes $1,003,959 assets taken over for reinsurance of policies of National Savings Life of Kansas. 7 Assets, capital and sur- 
~ include Life and Accident; total income, payments to policyholders and total disbursements, life only. a@Ordinary. b Industrial. 
| € Group 
LE 
. 
| A Good Listener on him. That she knew more about the to tackle some soft ones tomorrow and 
e = business than any of them and had ex- so you pass up those that look tough 
(Concluded from page 11) plained things more fully to him. and you also pass up business. When 
Mrs. Hayward plans her work a week you plan your whole week in advance, 
| hour. She let him talk. To his ques- in advance. She feels that it is to you can’t do that. You have a job to 
as | tions she replied either “um-hum” or much of a drudgery to plan the follow- do and you do it.” 
| “ ” rT . . . 
un-hun.” When she left to go, the pro- ing day’s work at night. “One is too Mrs. Hayward can be called a suc- 
fessor remarked that she was the best tired. You may have run into several cessful agent. She feels that life insur- 
— ® . 
_ life insurance agent who had ever called hard ‘nuts’ and you feel that you want ance is the greatest thing in the world. 
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George E. Ott Manager init managers in the ng of yoy a Actuaries Club 

° ° Under the new plan the city wi re . je 
For G uer d ran Life zoned, a “unit manager” to be under the of Philadelphia 
, Chicago The Actuaries Club of Philadelphia 


rhe appointment of George E. Ott 


as manager f its Ph ladelphia Agency 


announced by the Guardian Life In- 
urance Company of America, effective 
Marct Simultaneous with the ap- 
ntment of Mr. Ott, the Guardian 


if George H 


nnounces the pron or 
Dorwart to be assistant manager of the 
ayvenc'\ 

The Guardian’s new Philadelphia 
manager is a widely-known, prominent 


nember of that city’s life underwriting 


fraternity As inspector of agencies 


n the Philadelphia district and more re- 


ently, as manager of its consolidated 


agen that city for a large East 
ern company, Mr. Ott has been an out 
anding figure in life insurance circles 


imber of vears 


Unit Manager System 
Under LeRoy W. Ginter 


Under a unique plan developed with 
the cooperation of LeRoy W. 


manager, the 


Ginter, 
branch Pan- 
American Life will appoint a number of 


Chicago 


general supervision of the 


branch to be appointed in charge of 
each zone. The first appointment under 
the unit manager plan has been made 
by Mr. Ginter, Evans H. Hansen 
having completed contract to become ef- 
immediately. 


fective 


Death Rate Decline 
Reported for January 
The 


1000 


10.1 
industrial 


January death rate of per 
among the millions of 
policyholders of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, is at the exact 
average recorded for this month during 
the past 15 years. It is somewhat be- 
low that recorded among this cross-sec- 
population for the same 
last influenza 
prevalent. A 15.3 

as compared with January, 1933, 
recorded for these insured wage-earners 
residing in the Pacific Coast and Moun- 
tain the rest of the United 
States the decrease amounted to 5.1 per 


tion of the 


month year, when was 


decline of per cent, 


Was 


States; in 


cent. 


met on Friday, February 23, as guests 
of the Scranton Life Insurance Coy 
pany at the Penn Athletic Club. 
Among the subjects of special inter. 
est to the members were the following 
“Systematic Effort to Encourage Polic; 
Loan Repayments,” by Robert Merri. 
man, vice-president and actuary of the 
Scranton Life; “A Study to Determine 
Profitable and Unprofitable Agencies.” 
by M. H. Le Vita of the Fidelity Mv. 
tual; “A Model Company Study,” by 
E. D. Armantrout, assistant actuary of 
the Provident Mutual, and “A Method 
of Determining Salary and Pension 
Allowances,” by J. E. G. Bryant 
statistician of the Penn Mutual Life. 


Life of Va. Manager 

Edd M. Love has been appointed man- 
for the Life Insurance Company 
Ohio. He will 


apel 


of Virginia in Columbus, 


operate under the home office supervi- 
S. Davenport, 


sion of Vice-president J. 
Jt. 








FINANCIAL CONDITION OF 
OCCIDENTAL LIF 
’ E INSURANCE COMPANY 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
JANUARY 1. 1934 
ADMITTED ASSETS LIABILITIES 
Govert M t und rporation nds . 53,690.44 Reserves on Life P s R ed by 
Mortgage Loans on Real Recane, "Wlees ne $116,265.15 Law ae 
| : ° p holders, Upon Securit f ¢ Reserves Accide I t R 
iny‘’s P 28 1 1 Law é 
n Due « P erties Sold T er { 477.987 \\ Mutual | 82 
W Mu I 2,224,537.8 ! ’remiums a I Pa 
‘ te St s . 4 \Adva 
‘ OF and B k - - les s for I 0 
\ Life Pr ns D Taxes Here 
( agting ? 7 \ th Lial 
est D 1 Ac ( ting Res r 
‘ \ Assets - Fl na 72737 
OTAI eee ITLES g 
S s Unassiene 462.2 
\s $23,439,817.5 
TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF PROGRESS 
IN FIVE-YEAR PERIODS 
ac Admitted Premium Income Premium Income Total Income Life Insurance Life Insurance 
Year Asset Life Dept Accident Dept Premiums and For Year Force 
Investment 
3 04 38978 rei. 0°426.23 28 0.37 
$01,259 7.838 2.018.844.9 2'797.992.5 8.664,246.00 
; S 121,48 912.¢ 5.940.72 5.236.758 7 24.8 ; 
$39.8 4,584 209,642 28,098 48,105,486.4 8,658.8 
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William Schiff Heads 


Brokers’ Association 


Headquarters of National Body 
to be in New York; W. W. Ellis 
Acting Secretary 


As a result of a mail ballot just held, 
William Schiff, president of Schiff, Ter- 
hune & Company, New York, has been 
slected president of the newly formed 


Nation Association of Insurance 
Brokers by the executive committee. In 
addition to President Schiff the officers 


are J. A. Mudd, Jr., Chicago, chairman 
f the executive committee; E. S. Litch- 
field, B treasurer, and M. L. 
Nathanson, Brooklyn, secretary. W. 
W. Ellis is acting as executive secre- 
tary and the 
New York. 


Insurance 





ston, 


headquarters will be in 


brokers have had _ local 


ganizations confined for the 
one 


most part 
It has 


‘ound desirable, however, to have a na- 


ne city or state. been 


nal organization that could handle 
jatters in which the cooperation of the 


The National Re- 
Washington 
association 

formed in that a 
de for insurance brokers might repre- 
best thought of the entire 


orokers was needed. 
very Administration in 
suggested that a national 
f be 


brokers order 


sent the 


ofess on. 

the 
ass have felt that in order to pro- 
*t the rights of the public properly 
he changing insurance market all 
the United States should 
their experience and efforts. 
hey believe a National Association of 
Brokers could act for its 
nembers on all questions that must be 
nsidered nationally. 


Leaders in insurance brokerage 





rokers in 


mhdine 








ihe new association will not take up 
any subjects of purely local signifi- 
ance, and, in fact, an 80 per cent vote 





e executive committee is necessary 
a subject 


mandatory upon 


may be considered 


the national associa- 


executive committee is made up 
resentatives of the local associa- 
is as follows: Insurance Brokers’ 
ssociation of Massachusetts, E. S. 
“itehfield and Collins Graham; Insur- 
2 Br Association of Illinois, 
S. Schwartz and J. A. Mudd, 
irance Brokers’ Association of 
Blase and W. P. 


Brokers’ Association 


kers’ 


uis, Oliver 


insurance 





WILLIAM SCHIFF 





J. A. MUDD, JR. 


of New 
Julian 
ciation of 
George 


Brooklyn 


tion, M. L. 
Bronxville a 


Brokers’ 


Heistad; 


York Insurance 
Moe Werbelovsky and S. 
Brokers’ 
Francisco, F. M. Hohwiesner 
Dahl; and Bronx Insurance 
sociation, Arthur Goer! 


surance 


W. Buckley. 





York, 
Lucas; 


Sulli 
Insurance 


General 
Metropoli 


van and 


Nathans« 


William 
tan New 


Ry 
br 


Exch 


Sc hiff 
Brokers 


and 
Asso- 
York, 
Arnow; 
Associa- 
m and H. L. 
nd East New 

Association, 
D. Rosan; In- 
f San 
A. L. 
Men’s As- 


rtr y 
rLiul 


kers 


lange ( 


and 


ich and Thomas 


N. Y. Insurance Society 
Revives Annual Dinner 


Frederick Richardson and Hart- 
well Cabell Will be Speakers at 
Event Next Wednesday 


For some years the dinner held an 
nually in New York under the auspices 
of the Insurance Society of New York 
has been discontinued. Insurance men 
who in the past have attended these 
functions have expressed te 
learn that plans have now been com- 
pleted to hold such a dinner this year. 
The date is next Wednesday, March 7, 
and the place the Hotel Pennsylvania. 

The president of the society, A. R. 
Phillips, has announced that the speak- 
will be Frederick 
United States manager of the General 
Accident, Fire and Life Assurance 
Corp., Ltd., and Hartwell Cabell, dis- 
tinguished insurance lawyer and 
of the law firm of Cabell, Ignatius & 
Mr. Richardson, one of the most 
and 


) 


pleas ure 


Richardson, 


ers 


head 


Lown. 
brilliant men in the ca 

of remarkable literary 
oratorical gifts, will have as his topic, 
“Education of an Insurance Execu- 
Mr. Cabell, whose firm has been 
counsel for a large number of insurance 
interests, including at times some of the 
important insurance organizations in 
the business, and who has had consider- 
experience in the past few years 
with matters of rehabilitation, real es- 
and Washington matters, will dis- 
cuss several phases of the recovery pro- 
Act of 
insurance 


sualty field, 


possessed and 


tive.” 


abie 
tate 


gram, including the Securities 
1933, the rehabilitation of 
and mortgage guarantee companies, and 
possibly the R.F.C. and allied subjects. 

The Insurance Society of New York 
was founded in 1901 and at the present 
1500 members. It has 
volumes, 


time has about 

a library consisting of 30,000 
pamphlets and other literature, and re- 
ceives annually from all parts of the 
new publications, sometimes 


1500. The 


spreading correct knowledge 


W orld 
umber of society does 


nart in 
ts part in 


the n 


f insurance, participating in a number 
f educational insurance  activit 
Under its auspices are held courses cov- 
| the different divisions of insur- 
ance, inland marine having been added 


past tv The 


ering al 


velve months. 


courses are given by insurance men of 
standing who are experts on the sub- 















THE PHOENIX INSURANCE COMPANY 
of Hartford, Conn. 


THIS COMPANY PUBLISHES SEVERAL EDUCATIONAL 
FOLOERS YOU MAY HAVE ANY OR ALL OF THE 
THREE LISTED BELOW. BY INDICATING YOUR CHOICE 
ON THE COUPON AND MAILING IT TO THE OFFICE OF 
THE COMPANY AT 30 TRINITY ST HARTFORO. CONN 


©) COINSURANCE CLAUSE A BRIEF, POPULAR 
EXPOSITION OF AN IMPORTANT FEATURE OF MANY 
INSURANCE CONTRACTS 


O RIOT AND CIVIL COMMOTION INSURANCE - 
WHAT IT 1S. WHY IT 1S AND HOW IT WORKS, TOLD 
IN A CLEAR, CONCISE STYLE. 


O USE AND OCCUPANCY INSURANCE - 
_ SHORT EXPLANATION of THIS COMPLEX 
SUBJECT 

CHECK THE ONES YOU WANT AND FILL OUT COUPON 


NAME 
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ADDRESS 


STATE 
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E. R. Hardy's Twenty- 
Fifth Anniversary 


Last Friday marked the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the election of Edward 
R. Hardy as secretary-treasurer of the 
Insurance Society of New York. Two 
years ago he relinquished the treasur- 
ership. Mr. Hardy was elected a mem- 
ber of the Society at its second annual 
meeting thirty-three years ago and he 
was the first chairman of its library 
committee. He was the major factor 
in organizing the study classes in the 
Insurance Society of New York which 
have become such a notable feature of 
the Society’s activities and in organiz- 
ing the Insurance Institute of America 
to coordinate the work of various local 
societies and bringing new life to that 
organization following its lean years 
during the World War, as well as in 
securing its incorporation and planning 
its courses of study and system of ex- 
amination. 


"A Few Arguments Against 
Self - Insurance Funds'' 


One of the most interesting booklets 
recently published by the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters is a ten 
page folder entitled “A Few Argu- 
ments Against Self-Insurance Funds,” 
issued by the Public Relations Depart- 
ment. Probably, says the writer, less 
than 2 per cent of the property in the 
United States owned by private cor- 
porations is insured by means of self- 
insurance funds. If, he says, private 
business corporations, many with as 
much and more property than is owned 
by cities, will not insure themselves by 
self created insurance funds, the desira- 


bility of a self-insurance fund for 
municipal corporations may well be 
questioned. He adds that the property 


taxpayer in the city is entitled to as 
much consideration as the stockholder 
and the private business corporation. 
To show that such statements are not 
mere theories, a number of concrete 
examples showing the disasters and 
failures in municipal and state created 


insurance funds are shown. Among 
these is cited the case of Montreal 
which, some years ago set up a fund, 


but the city suddenly suffered a loss of 
$1,600,000 with only $200,000 in the 
fund. Minnesota some years ago faced 
a loss of half a million on its Teachers 
College in Monkato with only $25,400 
in the state created fund. It mentions 
the State Armory in Buffalo, N. Y., 
which was burned in 1931 with a loss 
to the state of $7,000,000. It is esti- 


—— 


mated that the saving in fire insurang 
premiums for 129 years would hay. 
been necessary to accumulate enough 
money to offset this loss to the taxpay.- 
ers. Among other features treated jp 
the pamphlet is the loss of insurance 
inspection which is a part of 
fire practice and which unless a city 
arranges for capable inspection work 
it gets along without under self insur. 
ance. It also holds that when insur. 
ance protection is not carried definite 
responsibility for the maintenance 
fire safety is removed and employee 
are likely to neglect precautions and 
overlook those places where fires ar 
most likely to start thereby subjecting 
the property to damage by fire. The 
writer also asserts that a community 
which gives up fire insurance protec. 
tion on its public buildings, disregards 
to a large extent the fire prevention ac- 
tivities that keep every community safe 
from fire loss and his conclusion is that 
a municipal insurance fund eliminating 
in whole or in part sound insurance: 
protection in responsible companies is 
not fair to the taxpayers. 


sound 


Gore District 
Mutual Changes 

One of Ontario’s oldest companies 
the Gore District Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Company of Galt, Ontario, which 
in another five years will have reached 
the century mark, announces that J. M 
MacKendrick, manager anc 
secretary-treasurer has _ relinquished 
the duties of secretary-treasurer, bu! 
remains general manager, and_ that 
E. S. Wood, assistant secretary-treas- 
urer has been appointed  secretary- 
treasurer. T. B. Rigsby has been ap- 
pointed assistant secretary-treasurer 
and Hugh R. Scott has been appointed 
superintendent of agencies. 


general 


Companies Duped 
on Investments 


What may be termed a somewhat 
minor feature—simply because of the 
more momentous results, such as thé 
overthrow of the French Government 
and the rioting in Paris and elsewheré 
throughout France—of the Stavisk 
case was the fact that at least twenty 
one insurance companies of that cour- 
try had purchased bonds of the Credit 
Municipal of Bayonne, which appa? 
ently for what they are now worth 
might as well have been underwritte! 
by Ponzi or any other of the more ne 
torious swindlers of the present ce? 
tury. The bonds of the Stavisky cor 
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emer 
trolled company were brought to the cured the support from various leading 
attention of the ministry of labor foreign companies, in 1899 Mr. Witzke M 
which recommended them to the insur- put forward a complete plan for the 

soph P aha ~ate E By RALPH REED WOLFE 
ance mpanies for investment pur founding of the Insurance Company 
poses. The insurance companies of “Skandinavia.” One cannot mention i . . : . , 
y ‘ : ; . oe ' -— EFORE I came to live in New York 
France are under the surveillance of the name of “Skandinavia at least | , 
R : . ° . . 5 , « Your rears ag se "e- 
the Ministry of Labor and with the not in the Insurance world—without City a few years ago I used tot 
sanction of this department back of bringing to mind the name Witzke. His | sent that type of New York dweller 
these nds—no matter how it was se- name is really identical with that of | and his kind does not seem to decrease 


cured—it is hardly surprising that the 
insurance companies bit. One French 
paper published the following list of 
the commitments of the various French 
companies in the Credit Municipal of 
Bayonne: 

Fes. 


1,000,000 
1,000,000 


italisation 








Avenir Familial (Groupe) .. .... 15,440,000 
Compagnie Europeenne de Reassurance 500,000 
Confiance-Grele . ae ‘ d 544,480 
Confiance-Vie .. . 22,815,714 
Confiance-Capitalisation 10,431,758 
TD cekciseeeuteuaaee 200,000 
Lk France Accidents 2,500,000 
Lloyd de France Vie 5,500,000 
Nord-Vie ‘ 1,000,000 
Paix ree - 3,000,000 
Paternelle-Accidents 2,120,000 
PURER bcccucsce 500,000 
Soleil-Capitalisation 1,000,000 
Soleil-Vie .......... 2,000,000 
Urbaine-Capitalisation 2,300,000 
Urbaine-Vie ........ 11,881,000 
Conservateur-Vie 100,000 


1,957,992 


Credite a l’Epargne 
: 1,000,000 


Travail-Vie 

There appears to be a slight hope on 
the part of the insurance companies 
that they may be able to throw responi- 
bility on the state or the Bayonne 
municipality and so get at least some- 
thing back for their money, though this 
does not appear highly probable since 
the bonds were not guaranteed either 
by the state or the municipality. 


A Great Danish 
Insurance Man 

Wilhelm Witzke, who will celebrate 
his 70th birthday next month, may 
well be termed one of the leading 
figures of European insurance. He 
started his business life in the Insur- 
ance-Firm W. Bahncke & Co. at 
Copenhagen, but when 20 years old he 
went abroad to work and study condi- 
tions in other countries. For about 10 
years he learned what there was to 
learn in the various branches of direct 
Insurance and reinsurance. 

In the year 1892 Mr. Witzke returned 
to Denmark and started the firm of 
Gron & Witzke, together with the late 
A. Nordborg Gron. They took over the 


Tepresentation for Denmark for vari- 
ous Scandinavian and foreign com- 
panies. 


But Mr. Witzke had also another and 
bigger proposition in mind. He wanted 
to start a new Danish Reinsurance 
The possibilities for this 
scheme were discussed, gone through 
time and again and, after having se- 


Company. 


he Sp 1934 


ectator, March 1, 


“Skandinavia”—his work. The found- 
ing of Skandinavia, an international 
reinsurance company, was just a task 
appealing to Mr. Witzke’s energetic 
mind. His whole life, education and 
enormous vitality pointed in this direc- 
tion, and later the other Witzke com- 
panies, beside Gron & Witzke, Skandi- 
navia and W. Bahncke & Co. (which 





joined the Concern in 1917), Absalon, | 


Dansk Merkur, and Provincia—all chil- 
dren of his work, due to his business- 
like efficiency, his energetic nature and 
unusual love of work. 
many years was a member of the board 
of the Danish Tariff Committee, Insur- 
ance Institute of Copenhagen, Insur- 


ance Society and of the Board of 


Mr. Witzke for | 


Danish War-Marine-Insurance, founded | 


at the beginning of the Great War by 
the Danish State. During the war 
Mr. Witzke united all the 
surance companies transacting marine 
insurance in the Union of Danish 
Marine Insurers a task which until 
then seemed impossible—and Mr. Wit- 
zke was for many years the active 
chairman of this Union. 

Mr. Witzke is in his office every day, 
supervising, organizing, always eager 
to serve the interests of his companies. 

The “Skandinavia” Insurance Com- 
pany is since 1916 represented in 
U. S. A. by Sumner Ballard. 





WILHELM WITZKE 


Danish In- | 


with the years—who looked upon every 
other American city, town or hamlet as 
a hick place, hardly worthy of mention, 
and who appeared to think that his own 
opinion on any subject was always right 
and quite the last word. 


* a x 


ERHAPS such a may be 

more to be pitied than blamed. A 
week ago Tuesday morning at about 4 
o’clock I awakened from dreams of I 
know not what and while resenting re- 
turning to consciousness at such an 
hour, I soon discovered the reason. I 
was cold, like Shakespeare’s Poor Tom. 
I arose for the purpose of closing the 
window through which a wild wind was 
pouring. I stepped in an inch or two of 
snow on the floor and was annoyed and 
surprised. Later I got up properly and 
went to the office at the usual hour. I 
noticed there was a considerable amount 
of snow in the street, but thought little 
of it. Soon, in the rush and fascina- 
tion of the daily toil (I trust this is one 
“Smoke” column that the editor-in-chief 
of The Spectator reads) I forgot 
everything else except the fascinating 
problems presented by the many faceted 
aspects of insurance, and was only 
mildly surprised when I looked around 
me shortly after 4 o’clock in the after-. 
noon to discover that countless fellow 
workers in the office had, apparently, 
departed for the day. 


person 


« “< * 


ATER I learned that the office had 
been officially “closed” at 4 o’clock 
because of the great blizzard. As I re- 
turned to my home that evening I 
purchased late papers and read that I 
had just lived through a storm the like 
of which had not been known in these 
parts since 1888, or, I almost feel like 
looking even farther backward, 1811. 
And I had not realized it since I was so 
shut in by the narrow confines of the 
city that even this majestic, if un- 
pleasant, major gesture of Nature was 
more or less shut out. So, perhaps, I 
should have been in youth more charit- 
able with the narrowness and self-cen- 
tered attitude of New Yorkers as now, 
in my old age, I trust others will be 
because of the same defect in myself. 
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United States Fire's 
| 10th Annual Report 
hundred and tenth annual 
United States Fire In- 
surance Company of New York 
liquidity of assets, 


In its one 
statement the 
shows 
ade- 
quate strong surplus. 

The statement reveals that as of De- 
1933, the total admitted 
assets of the company amounted to 
$25,267,450, of which $1,916,229 was in 


strength and 


reserves, and a 


cember 31, 


cash and $5,245,795 in United States 
government bonds. Investments in 
other bonds and stocks amounted to 


$14,834,744. 
mortgages on real estate (largest indi- 
vidual loan $58,000) of $1,133,722. The 
lists its real estate owned at 
$443,201 and premiums in 
collection (not over 90 days due) at 
$1,413,171 in the statement. Other 
assets include bills received, $136,073; 
interest $86,488, 


Other assets include first 


company 
course of 


assured and miscel- 


laneous $58,027. 

Of the liabilities the reserve for un- 
earned premiums amounted to $9,387,- 
167. Other reserves include $1,853,758 
for losses in process of adjustment; a 
mortgage $100,000, and a 
reserve for other liabilities of $533,287. 


reserve of 


A contingency reserve of $1,552,243 has 
been set up by the company which rep- 
resents the difference between the value 
carried in the and the actual 
December 31, market quotations 


assets 
1933, 


on all bonds and stocks owned. 


After setting aside the above re- 
serves the company shows a net sur- 
plus of $9,840,096 which, plus its 


capital of $2,000,000, gives the United 
States Fire Insurance Company a sur- 
plus to policyholders of $11,840,096. 
The company is under the management 
of Crum and Forster. 


Assistant Secretary 
of Piedmont Fire 
The Piedmont Fire 

pany, Charlotte, N. C., 
the appointment of Harold J. Keifer as 
assistant secretary of the company. Mr. 
Keifer, has with 
the Aetna Fire Group for a number of 
has been agency superintendent 
of the Piedmont for some time. 


Insurance Com- 


has announced 


who been connected 
years, 


California Association 
Has Large Membership 

More than 1025 agencies in Cali- 
fornia are now members of the Cali- 


fornia Association of Insurance Agents 
—meaning a membership of nearly 
5000 individuals—according to latest 


reports. 


Albany Legislation 


ALBANY, Feb. 28—The first of the 
Department insurance bills has been 
introduced in the legislature by Senator 
D. T. O’Brien and Assemblyman Alex- 
ander H. Garnjost, chairmen 
tively of the insurance 
the two Houses. It amends section 18, 
Chapter 33, Laws of 1909, as last 
amended by Chapter 299, Laws of 1933. 


respec- 
committees of 


The amendment eliminates the new 
matter incorporated in the 1933 law, 
which, according to the Department, 


has not worked out 
Here is the 
from the present law: 

“Where a 
amply secured, and not in default, as 
to principal or interest, has been 
acquired by a corporation, as the result 


satisfactorily. 
provision to be stricken 


bond of evidence of debt, 


of an exchange of securities, and the 
Superintendent of Insurance has de- 
termined such transaction to be an ex- 
change, and to be for the betterment 
of the corporation’s portfolio, and has 
given written approval thereto, the 
purchase price of such bond or evidence 
of debt shall be deemed to be the value 
of the exchanged therefor, 
as shown in the last preceding annual 
statement of the corporation, filed with 
the Superintendent of Insurance.” 
Nine additional bills, recommended 
by the State Insurance Department, all 
of which have been referred to the In- 
consideration, 


securities 


surance committee for 
provide: 


1. That 
law be amended to require rating or- 


section 7 of the Insurance 
ganizations to pay the cost of examina- 
tion by the Superintendent of Insur- 
ance. 

2. That section 13-a be added to the 
Insurance compelling 
companies to maintain their invested 
capital and surplus in this State. 


law domestic 


3. Section 16 will be amended to re- 
strict the investment of 70 per cent of 
the unearned premium and loss reserve 
funds of non-life companies to the se- 
now prescribed for the mini- 
mum capital investments of such 
companies under subdivision 1 of section 
16, and for the investments of life 
companies under section 100. 

4. Section 16, 
amended to limit the per cent of com- 
panies’ assets which may be invested 
in or loaned upon the security of any 
one institution or piece of property to 
5 per cent. 

5. Section 16, subdivision 3-a is also 
amended to prohibit insurance compa- 
from investing in affiliates. 


curities 


subdivision 3-a is 


nies 


6. Section 16, subdivision 4, is 


North River Ins. Co. 
Makes 1933 Report 

The North River Insurance Company 
of New York, which is under the man- 
agement of Crum and Forster, shows in 
its one hundred and twelfth annual 
statement as of December 31, 1933, wel] 
diversified assets totaling $18,511,779, 
and a net surplus of $7,883,094. 

Of the assets $1,167,031 is held in 
cash; $4,033,684 is in United States 
government bonds and $11,704,338 in 
other bonds and stocks. First mort- 
gages on real estate amounted to $535, 
259, while real estate owned is listed at 
$89,849. Other assets include premiums 
in course of collection, $838,670; bills 
receivable, $71,085; interest accrued, 
$51,467, and other miscellaneous assets 
$20,396. 

Of the liabilities the unearned pre- 
mium reserve is foremost, amounting to 
$5,914,550. A 
process of adjustment amounts to $1,- 
203,682; a reserve for other liabilities 
to $248,734. The company lists a mort- 
gage reserve of $50,000 and a contin- 
gency reserve of $1,211,719, the latter 
representing the difference between the 
bills carried in the assets and the actual 
December 31, 1933, market quotations 
on all bonds and stocks owned. 

The company’s surplus to _ policy- 
holders, therefore, as of Dec. 31, 1933, 
stands at $9,883,094. 


reserve for losses in 


amended to include insurance stocks 
owned by affiliates or direct investments 
of the investing insurer. 

7. Section 86-a will be added which 
will limit the amount of dividends that 
may be paid by a casualty and surety 
corporation upon its capital stock. 

8. Section 141, subdivision 8, is 
amended to permit the Superintendent 
of Insurance to assess and impose the 
penalty now provided for. 

9. Section 54, subdivision 7 of the 
Workmen’s Compensation law is 
amended by requiring the Industrial 
Commissioner to certify to the Attor- 
ney General a carrier’s failure to pay 
an award as a condition precedent to 
an action brought to enforce the guar- 
anty and indemnity provided in the 
bond given to the people of the State 
of New York. 


Special Dividend 

The Federal Insurance Company of 
Jersey City has declared a special divi- 
dend of 50 cents a share payable March 
15 to stockholders of record March 3. 
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Withdrawal of Producers’ 
Code Rumored in Chicago 


Organized Opponents Circulate 
Petition at Retarded Pace De- 
spite Unverified Reports 


Cuicaco, Feb. 27.—The enlistment of 
local agents in Chicago against the 
proposed insurance code as filed at 
Washington by the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents, slowed down 
this week because of persistent rumors 
that the agents’ code is to be with- 
drawn. A special committee of twenty, 
representative of all divisions of insur- 
ance and associated lines in Chicago, 
now is circulating a petition asking 
NRA authorities to disregard the pro- 
posed agents’ code. 

The insurance brokers, mortgage 
bankers, real estate men and building 
and loan men continued to sign up 
their associates, but the plan for cir- 
culating the petition through the insur- 
ance exchange for signatures of com- 
pany executives and agents was held 
in abeyance pending denial or verifica- 
tion of rumors. 

The text of the petition follows: 

“The individual signers of this peti- 
tion, persons engaged in the business of 
Insurance (other than life insurance), 
consisting of brokers, managers of com- 
panies, general agents, local agents and 
their associates in business, protest the 
action of the National Association of 
Insurance Agents in filing a code for 
the business of insurance and endorse 
the principles embodied in the resolu- 
tions adopted at a meeting held Feb- 
ruary 14, 1934, reading as follows: 

“*Whereas, The National Association 
of Insurance Agents has filed at Wash- 
ington a proposed code of fair competi- 
tion and trade practice for the produc- 
tion subdivision of the business of in- 
surance, we, the insurance producers 
and persons engaged in the business of 
surance in Chicago and Cook County, 
Illinois, hereby protest the adoption of 
this code for the following reasons: 

“ee ry . . . 

The National Association of In- 
surance Agents having a membership 
of less than twelve thousand member 
irms, only represents a small percent- 
ree of the agents and producers of the 

nited States. It is not truly and 
completely representative of the Insur- 
ance business of the nation and of the 
many thousands of persons engaged in 
other branches of the business who are 
vitally interested in this question. This 
sroup is compensated on a commission 
‘asis only, are not stockholders of in- 
‘surance companies in any material 
Sense, are not officers of companies and 
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Phila. Insurance Society 
Has Successful Dinner 


PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 27— Close to 
800 persons last night braved one of 
the worst snowstorms in the history 
of Philadelphia to attend the annual 
dinner of the Insurance Society of Phil- 
adelphia at the Penn Athletic Club. The 
dinner was unique in that there were 
no speeches. Following the meal, an 
entertainment was staged of radio, 
night club and insurance performers. 

A number of company officials at- 
tended. Among them were Cecil Shall- 
cross, of the British Mercantile; Wil- 
fred Kurth, president and Harold V. 
Smith, vice-president, Home; William 
T. Read, president and John Gilliams, 
vice-president, Camden Fire; John 
Rodger, vice-president, and Elmer Van 
Dusen, assistant State of 
Pennsylvania; John Kremer, vice-presi- 
dent and Silas Schoch, assistant sec- 
retary, Insurance Company of North 
America, and Louis Weiderhold, man 
ager, Middle Department Rating Asso- 
ciation. 

The newly elected officers of the so- 
ciety are: President, John Glendening, 
Franklin Fire; vice-presidents, Robert 
J. Dunkle, Jr., North America, and 
Elmer Van Dusen, State of Pennsyl- 
vania; secretary, Joseph R. Knowland, 
Schmidt Survey Bureau, and treasurer, 
James A. McGann, Jr. 

Members cf the executive committee 
are: William G. Andes, Dodd Bryan, 
John W. Donahue, Frederick W. Dore- 
mus, Theodore O. Engstrom, Paul M. 
Fell, John P. Frazier, Carlyle H. Hill, 
William H. Howland, Howard V. Keigh- 
ler, W. Stanley Kite, James F. Mitchell, 
Jr., George T. Rowland, Harold J. Sul- 
livan, J. Sanderson Trump, J. V. Wil- 


secretary, 


liams. 








are not responsible for the millions of 


dollars of invested capital and assets 
requiring supervision to care for the 
needs of the insuring public. A limited 
group of this character was unwar- 
ranted in filing a code for the insur- 
ance business of the nation. 

““The business of insurance is so 
diversified and variant in its interests, 
embracing stock, mutual and reciprocal 
companies and groups and other insur- 
ers, involving company offices, general 
agents, brokers, local agents and solici- 
tors, that the attempt of any group to 
independently file a code is economically 
unsound and unfair to the policyholders 
and others interested. 

(Concluded on page 33) 


National Bureau Rules 
on Installment Payments 


Subscribers to Use Plan for Auto- 
mobile Premiums in Place of 
Individual Plans 


Rules for the installment payment of 
automobile bodily injury and property 
damage insurance premiums have been 
announced by the National Bureau of 
Casualty & Surety Underwriters, ef- 
fective today. Members of the bureau 
and subscribers to it will use the plan 
instead of any installment plans they 
may have been using in the past, and it 
is planned that the system will be the 
only one used by stock companies. The 
bureau has previously had an install- 
ment premium payment plan for pre- 
miums in excess of $200, but the new 
system provides for the handling of all 
premiums, regardless of size. 

The plan becomes effective March 1, 
except that an extension to March 15 
will be granted to companies which find 
it impossible to arrange for adopting 
the system on business beginning to- 
day. The new rules follow in full: 

“The total premium for an automo- 
bile policy providing bodily injury or 
property damage liability coverage is 
due and payable at the beginning of 
the policy period, unless the policy is 
issued on an installment premium pay- 
ment basis in accordance with the fol- 
lowing rules: 

Rule for Big Risks 

“Rule 1. Fleets, garages and risks 
which qualify for the premium require- 
ments stated: Monthly adjustment: 
Premium may be paid on a monthly ad- 
justment basis in accordance with the 
following plans, provided the deposit 
premium is at least 20 per cent of the 
estimated annual advance premium and 
not less than $200. 

“Plan A. If the policy is written on 
the basis of an estimated advance pre- 
mium, the earned premium to be deter- 
mined by monthly audit, the assured 
shall pay to the company monthly the 
premium earned during the preceding 
month. The deposit premium shall be 
paid by the company to be credited 
against the final payment. 

“Plan B. If the policy is written on 
the basis of an estimated advance pre- 
mium, the earned premium to be deter- 
mined by audit at the end of the policy 
period, or if the policy is written on 
the specified car basis without subse- 
quent adjustment, the balance of the 
estimated advance premium which re- 
mains after deducting the deposit pre- 
mium shall be payable in monthly in- 

(Concluded on page 33) 
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Life Cheap, License Dear, 
To Some Motorists 


Discu ne auton ile aecidents and 
their prevention recently in an informal 
interview with Col. M. A. Connor, 
Motor Vehicle Co m Con- 
necticut, we told that 
privileges 


sioner of 
in the rev- 
there 
stay 


were 
ocation of driving 
the most effective 


driver. 


ems to the 
the 

may be regarded lightly, and even 
sical dangers and the financial 


against chronic reckless 
Fines 
the 
cost dismissed by the daredevils of the 
but the threat of removing 


their right to drive at all, Col. Connor 


phy 
highway, 


says, has a surprisingly sober effect. 


Financial Responsibility 
Law as Sales Stimulant 

This matter of driving privileges has 
a strong sales angle to it also, from the 
standpoint of the insurance agent. This 
is pointed out in the current issue of the 
Record, agency publication of the Fire- 
man’s Fund companies of San Fran- 
cisco, which develops the idea in an 
article dealing with the Financial Re- 
sponsibility Laws. 


“Many of the automobile policies 


which were dropped during the days of 
the article states, “in 
the curtailment of expenses, could have 


the depression,” 


been salvaged had the policyholder been 
that he was 
jeopardizing his right to own and op- 


made to understand 


erate an automobile in those states 
where the Financial Responsibility Law 
exists. 

“The Legislature in the 
Financial Responsibility Law has pro- 
vided a means of painting a picture 
which should make any prospect visual- 
ize legal liability as vividly as he does a 
fire. have pro- 
vided a means of protection against the 


giving us 


Insurance companies 


loss of driving privileges as well as the 
loss of money, which may rise out of an 
automobile accident. 

“This was accomplished through the 
medium of the Financial Responsibility 
Endorsement, which in many instances 
now appears as a regular policy clause 
or provision. By its terms, it under- 
takes to pay that portion of any judg- 
ment rendered against the assured 
which will protect his driving privi- 
leges, even though a breach of policy 
provision or policy condition existed at 


eee ae 


the time of the accident under which ¢} 
insurer could have disclaimed all liabj. 
ity.” 


Great Improvement 
In Building Fields 

Contracts let during January shows 
a gain of over 100 per cent over Jan 
ary, 1933, according to F. W. Dodg, 
Corporation; but the total of $187,4 
700 was almost 10 per cent smaller thy 
the contract for Deceml 
which totaled $207,209,5C0. The currer 
January total was only 5 per cent & 
hind the volume for the entire fi 
quarter of 1933; this discloses hoy 
great has been the relative improx 
ment over the lethargic conditions 
last year. In commenting on the out! 
the Dodge Bulletin observes: “The 
can be little doubt that the contra 
volume for the initial quarter of 19: 
will exceed $500,000,000; this, in co 
trast with $196,000,000 for the corr 
sponding quarter of 1933.” 

January contracts for residenti: 
building totaled $15,110,400 as again: 
$23,899,600 for December and only $1! 
950,900 for January, 1933. Awards fr 


volume 














Bonds and Stocks* 

First Mortgages on Real Estate . 
Real Estate a © “a 

Cash in Banks and Office 
Premiums Outstanding ( 40°"! 
Interest Accrued 


Other Admitted Assets 


oo 


hree ) 929,850.57 


f New Y« 


rance 


rk 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


ONE OF THE AMERICAN GROUP 


ADMITTED ASSETS 


. $3,743,547.01 Premium Reserve . . . . . . $1,518,335.84 
311.075.00 Claim Reserve — 1,909,637.00 
34,682.87 Commissions to become due . . 197,865.75 
sdeaae xes ixpenses Payable. . —94,671.53 
197,896.18 Taxes and Expenses Payable 671.53 
Borrowed Money ..... . 0 


43,785.57 
17,560.13 


Capital . . 


Surplus 
$5,.278,397.33 
Department 
actual 


stocks and 


on such bonds and stocks, 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS $1,332,592.79 | 


Contingency Reserve** . . . 


**Contingency Reserve, representing difference betweet 
values carried in assets for non amortizable bonds and for 


BANKERS INDEMNITY INSURANCE COMPANY 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT DECEMBER 31, 1933 | 
AS FILED WITH INSURANCE DEPARTMENT OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK 


LIABILITIES 





225,294.42 
800,000.00 
532,592.79 | 





$5,278,397.33 


December 31, 1933, market quotations 


— 


ET 
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616,100 in January as compared which such companies are domiciled. e HIRD ARTY 






$50,010,000 for December and only 
298731,600 for January of last year. 
Public works contracts (of engineering 
-ypes) awarded in January not only ex- 
seeded the totals for both comparative 
seriods but were more than 60 per cent 
arger than those reported for the en- 
tire first quarter of 1933. Public utili- 
ties awards fell sharply from December 
put maintained above the level of 
January, 1933. January contracts for 
all classes of construction were larger 
than a year ago in each of the thirteen 
Dodge districts, except the Metropoli- 
tan New York area, the New Orleans 
district and Texas. The largest rela- 
tive gains occurred in the Southeastern 
and the Pittsburgh areas. 


t were 





Michigan Wants 
the Convention 


At the mid-year meeting of the Mich- 
gan Association of Insurance Agents 
recently held at Lansing, a movement 
was launched to have the next con- 
of the National Association of 
Insurance Agents held at Grand 
Rapids. The spring meeting of the 
National Association is to be held this 
month in Louisville and the delegation 
Michigan will endeavor at that 
time to secure the next national meet- 
ng of the convention for its state. 





tram 


a 


Quotation From Van Schaick 
Report to N. Y. Legislature 


It is the firm conviction of the pres- 
ent Superintendent of Insurance that 
4 sweeping reform is in order and _ nec- 


essary to tighten up on the safety of 


insurance. If this be 


compensation 


lone It is unquestionably true that this 
wul entail an additional cost on indus- 


tty. The industrial leaders of the state 


protest that compensation rates are al- 
ready as high as industry can stand. 





remains that the State of 
rk can have as safe compe.sa- 
rance as it is willing to finan- 
aly sur port. 


“Be 


~~) 





Section 54 of the Compensation 
Law the Legislature recognized that 
the supervision of the condition of out- 
f-state companies cannot be as thor- 
cugh as that of the domestic companies. 
The size of the facilities at the com- 
the Department of Insurance 
s based upon the long-established prac- 
Uce that New York will rely to a large 
‘xtent for its examination of out-of- 


Mand of 
MauU i 
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Clearly recognizing this situation, it 
was provided by Section 54, Subdivision 
7, of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Law that an out-of-state company writ- 
ing workmen’s compensation insurance 
in this state must file a bond for 25 
per cent of the outstanding reserves for 
compensation losses upon risks located 
in the State of New York so as to give 
additional protection in case of failure. 
Shortly after coming to the Depart- 
ment the present Superintendent ruled 
that no such bond 
from a bonding company affiliated in 
any way with the company writing the 
compensation insurance for the reason 
that the same circumstances which 
might cause the failure of the 
would be apt to carry down the other. 
That step, while constructive and help- 


would be accepted 


one 


ful, goes but a short way toward in- 

dustrial safety which present indus- 

trial conditions make imperative. 
“Last year it was recommended and 


I now again recommended to the Legis- 
lature that this bonding requirement 
as established by Section Subdivi- 
sion 7 of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Law be changed 
such bond two authorized companies as 
sureties which will be jointly and sev- 
erally liable in event of 


SA 
»4, 


SO as to require on 


insolvency or 


failure of the principal to pay com- 
pensation awards. Not only will this 
be an additional safeguard in the event 


that one of such bonding companies is 
unable to pay its full liability 
will provide protection in 
if one of such sureties fails. As it is 


but it 


in the interim 


now, in the case of the failure of a 
surety writing the bond called for by 
Section 54, there is bound t e an un- 
covered period between notic such 
failure and the filing of a new bond. 


The security which the statute contem- 
plates is absent during the interim. 
“Again the serious attention of the 


Legislature is also directed to whether 
the bond for 25 per cent of the c 
pensation reserves, as required under 
Section 54, Subdivision 7, of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Law, is adequate, 
or whether it should not be 
In this connection it must be kept in 
mind that the cost to the companies of 
such additional protection will be 
alone due to New York Requirements 
but that such enactment by this state 
will undoubtedly retaliatory 
action of the same kind by the 
which New York 


business. 


ym- 


increased. 


not 


bring 
other 
states in companies 
do a compensation Never- 
theless the safety of compensation in- 
surance is the prime requisite.” 


By Dick JOHNSTON 


ONCE read about a man who earned 
his living by winning prize contests. 
Of all the ways of earning a living, 


that, to me, sounds like the hardest. 
Almost anyone will admit that it is 
narder than selling insurance. Of 


course there is one great dissimilarity 
between the two, but it only amounts 
to the size of the respective fields of 


endeavor. One similarity which is 
readily recognizable is that both the 
prize contestant and the insurance 


agent are trying to sell something to 
Another similarity is that 
prize 


fit a need. 
most people enter many, many 
contests before they finally win a prize, 
if they ever do win. It is well known 
that few agents make a sale every time 
they interview a prospect, or even after 
a number of interviews. 


ETTING back to 
fellow we started the 
question arises as to how he did it. As 
I remember, the only explanation he 
gave in the article I read was that he 
spent part of the money he expected to 


the 


out 


remarkable 


with, 


win in his efforts to win. Naturally, 
he must have spent that money in fi- 
nancing a great deal of research. He 
didn’t, as most people think it is nec- 
essary to do, simply trust to luck. He 
was playing for big money so he used 


> chips, as a poker player might 


Another factor 


+hat ha 
Lila’ nave 


must 


gured in his procedure was his choice 
f contests to enter. He must have 


nning be- 


determined his chances of wi 


+e L- ] a - « « , mnt 
re ne staked any great amou I 
time or money on the attempt But 


what is most important, he didn’t enter 
a great number of contests promiscu- 
ously with the bare hope that he migl 


vir 


win one of them. 


HE insurance agent stands a greater 
chance of winning when he enters 


ntest for a sale. 


ac In the first place, 
hic entry nenallyv ic the only one heing 
nis entry usuaiy 1S tne niy one ing 
considered by the prospect at the tims 
He must make a winning suggestion. 


If his 


may 


first entry is not successful, he 
make as many more entries as he 
may If there is a possi- 
bility of anyone making the sale, he can 
make it himself by devoting to the case 
the necessary The 


desirability of client 


, 9 
be capable of. 


amount of study. 
the prospect as a 


will determine how much time and 
money the agent should expend in at- 


tempting to make the sale. 
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Hartford Steam 
Boiler Effects Changes 


Changes in executive personnel at the 


Boston and Cleveland department of- 
fices have been announced effective 
March 1, 1934, by the Hartford Steam 


Boiler Inspection and Insurance Com- 
death on Feb. 7, 


pany, following the 
1934, of Ward I. Cornell, manager of 
the Boston department. 

A. Paul Graham, for the past 12 


years manager of the Cleveland depart- 
ment, becomes the new manager at Bos- 
Thomas F. 


in the Boston depart- 


ton, and Rice, for 15 years 
a special agent 
ment, becomes assistant 
At Cleveland, Arthur F., 


nine years a special agent, has 


manager. 

Graham, for 
the past 
been promoted to the position of man- 
that The 
Cleveland manager came with the com- 


ager of department. new 


pany in 1912 as an inspector in the 

Cleveland department. 
At Seattle, William J. 

Hartford 


1909, has been appointed 


Smith, an in- 


spector with Steam Boiler 


Nov. 1, 


chief inspector. 


since 
The appointment per- 
mits a broadening of the scope of the 


Seattle department where E. G. Watson 


has been both manager and chief in- 


spector. 


Aetna Affiliates Register 
1933 Underwriting Profit 

The Aetna Casualty & Surety Com- 
pany, the Automobile Insurance Com- 
pany and the Standard Fire Insurance 
Company, affiliates of the Aetna Life 
Insurance Company, showed favorable 
results during 1933, according to their 
annual statements filed with the Con- 
necticut Insurance Department. 

The assets of the Aetna Casualty & 
Surety Company now amount to $30,- 
165,583. After setting up a contingency 
reserve of $2,000,000 to take care of 
the difference between the valuation 
prescribed by the Insurance Commis- 
sioners actual market values of 
stocks and of bonds not amortized the 
surplus of the company is $7,605,046 in 
addition to its paid up capital of 
$3,000,000. The company shows an un- 
derwriting profit of $751,149. The net 
premiums written in 1933 amounted to 
$14,820,142. 


and 
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The Automobile Insurance Compan; 
has total admitted assets of $18,249. 
792. After setting up a contingeng 
reserve of $1,500,000 to take care 4 
the difference the valuation 
prescribed by insurance commis. 
and market values 
stocks and amortized, and 
in addition a special reserve of $1,600. 
000, the the company js 
$3,366,387 in addition to its paid wp 
capital of $5,000,000. The company 
experienced an underwriting profit of 
$604,365. The net premiums writtep 
in 1933 amounted to $5,884,211. 

The Standard Fire Insurance Con. 
pany has admitted assets of $4,454,066. 
After setting up a contingency reserve 
of $300,000 to take care of the differ. 
ence between the valuation prescribed 
by the Insurance 
actual market 
of bonds not amortized the surplus o 


between 
the 
sioners actual 


bonds not 


surplus of 


Commissioners and 
values of stocks and 
the company is $1,225,164 in addition 
to its paid up capital of $1,000,00 
The company shows an underwriting 
profit of $107,148. The net premiums 
written in 1933 amounted to $1,449,311 


— = 
GEORGE B. BUCK 
ACTUARY 
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Fred E. Swartz, C. P. A. 
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ALEXANDER C. GOOD 
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and 800 Security Bidg., Kansas City, Me. 
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EVENTS & CASUALTY * COMMENT 








Installment Auto Premiums 


(Concluded from page 29) 


stallments of one-twelfth of the total 
estimated advance premium, the final 
instaliment to be equal to the balance of 
premium due the company. The first 
monthiy installment shall be due one 
month after the effective date of the 
policy. ; 

“Quarterly adjustment: Premium 
may be paid on a quarterly adjustment 
basis in accordance with the tollowing 
plans, provided the deposit premium is 
at least 40 per cent of the estimated 
annual advance premium and not less 
than $200. 

“Plan A. If the policy is written on 
the basis of an estimated advance pre- 
mium, the earned premium to be deter- 
mined by quarterly audit, the assured 
shall pay to the company quarterly 
the premium earned during the pre- 
ceding quarter. The deposit premium 
shall be held by the company to be 
credited against the final payment. 

“Plan B. If the policy is written on 
the basis of an estimated advance pre* 
mium, the earned premium to be deter- 
mined by audit at the end of the policy 
period, or if the policy is written on 
the specified car basis without subse- 
quent adjustment, the balance of the 
estimated advance premium which re- 
mains after deducting the deposit pre- 
mium shall be payable in quarterly in- 
stallments of one-quarter of the total 
estimated advance premium, the final 
installment to be equal to the balance 
of premium due to company. The first 
quarterly installment shall be due three 
months after the effective date of the 
policy. 

“Semi-Annual Adjustment: Premium 
may be paid on a semi-annual adjust- 
ment basis in accordance with the fol- 
lowing plans, provided the deposit pre- 
mium is at least 70 per cent of the es- 
timated annual advance premium and 
not less than $200. 

“Plan A. If the policy is written on 
the basis of an estimated advance pre- 
mium, the earned premium to be deter- 
mined by semi-annual audit, the as- 
sured shall pay to the company at the 
end of the first six months of the pol- 
icy period the premium earned during 
the preceding six months. The deposit 
premium shall be held by the company 
to be credited against the final pay- 
ment. 

“Plan B. If the policy is written on 
the basis if an estimated advance pre- 
mium, the earned premium to be deter- 
mined by audit at the end of the pol- 
icy period, or if the policy is written on 
the specified car basis without subse- 
quent adjustment, the balance of the 
estimated advance premium which re- 
mains after deducting the deposit pre- 
mium shall be payable at the end of 
the first six months of the policy 
period. 

“Rule 2, Any Risk Regardless of Size 
of Premium—The premium for a policy 
providing automobile bodily injury or 
property damage liability coverage may 
be paid in installments in accordance 
with the following: 

“(a) The maximum number of in- 
stallments shall be six. A smaller 
number of installments is permissible. 
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Large Advance Registration 
for Agents’ Mid-Year Meeting 
LOUISVILLE, Ky., Feb. 26—Peyton B. 
Bethel, secretary, Louisville Board of 
Fire Underwriters, today stated that 
things are shaping up nicely for the 
mid-year meeting of the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents, at Louis- 
ville, the week of March 19, with actual 
convention sessions March 21 and 22. 
Mr. Bethel stated that to Feb. 26, a 
total of 108 members of the national 
association, had secured paid in ad 
vance reservations at the hotels. 








(Exception: For New York State the 
maximum number of installments shall 
be nine.) (b) The first installment 
shall be due on the effective date of 
the policy. (c) The due date of the 
last installment shall not be more than 
six months after the effective date of 
policy. (Exception: For New York 
State the due date of the last install- 
ment shall not be more than eight 
months after the effective date of the 
policy.) 

“(d) A service charge of 50c shall 
be made for each installment including 
the first payment, and the service 
charge for all installments shall be paid 
in full with the initial premium pay- 
ment. Commission is payable on the 
service charge. 


“(e) The premium paid to the com- 
pany exclusive of the total service 
charge shall never be less than the 


short rate charge from the effective 
date of the policy to the due date of 
the next installment where additional 
installments are to be paid, or to ex- 
piration of the policy where no further 
installments are due. 

“Tmportant—Flat cancellation shall 
not be accepted on business written on 
an installment basis. An earned pre- 
mium shall be due the company for 
every day that the policy was in ef- 
fect.” 

Simultaneously, the National Bureau 


has promulgated the following new 
rule to replace present manual rule 
15, dealing with “Policy Periods and 


Premium Payments: 

“Policy Periods: No form of auto- 
mobile insurance governed by this 
manual shall be written for a longer 
term than one year. 

“No form of automobile insurance 
governed by this manual shall be 
written for a period of less than one 
year except upon the customary short 
rate basis. 

“A policy written for less than one 
year may be extended for the remainder 
of such year or any part thereof at an 
additional charge based upon the man- 
ual rates in effect when the extension 
is made. To compute the additional 
premium for the extension period, apply 
to the manual rates in effect when the 
extension is made either the difference 
in percentage between the short rate 
charge for the original period and the 
short rate charge for the total period, 
or the pro rata percentage charge for 
the period of extension, whichever is 
greater.” 


Central Surety and Ins. 
Corp. Reports Progress 

Progress in virtually all important 
items of its financial statement is shown 
in the annual report of the Central 
Surety and Insurance Corporation of 
Kansas City, Mo., as of Dec. 31, 1933, in 
comparison with its report for the pre- 
ceding year. Total admitted assets in- 
creased during the year from $4,159,- 
225 to $4,525,477, while surplus to pol- 
icyholders mounted to $1,604,286, from 
the former total of $1,602,895. 

Improvement in the _ corporation’s 
liquid position is shown in the total of 
cash and bonds at the end of 1933 of 
$2,930,922, as compared with the total 
of $2,518,984 at the end of the preced- 
ing year. The corporation’s portfolio 
in this respect showed, as of Dec. 31, 
1933, U. S. Government bonds, $457,482; 
state and municipal bonds, $1,911,496; 
railroad bonds, $231,131; public utility 
and industrial bonds, $44,314, while 
cash on hand amounted to $286,498, The 
corporation owns no corporate stocks. 

The corporation also increased its un- 
earned premiums reserve from $994,239 
to $1,062,084. Its reserve for 
other than Schedule “P” increased from 
$164,517 to $275,961, while the reserve 
for liability and compensation 
(Schedule “P’’) increased from $940,157 
to $1,124,481. 

Net premiums written by the corpora- 
tion, after reinsurance, during 1933, 
amounted to $3,164,201, an increase of 
$427,381 over 1932. The corporation 
showed an excess of income over ex- 
penditures of $392,849 during 1933. 


losses 


losses 


Chicago Petition 


(Concluded from page 29) 


“‘The insurance business of the 
United States is under the supervision 
of the insurance commissioners of the 
several states and laws are in force 
and effect regulating its operation to 
the needs of the particular state. This 
supervision is the outgrowth of many 


years and the business of insurance 
is regulated most efficiently through 


this medium. We are heartily in accord 
with the federal program on articles 
Three and Four, maximum hours and 
minimum wages, but in view of the fact 
that insurance is not commerce within 
the meaning of the powers granted to 
the federal government, the commis- 
sioners of insurance of the states of the 
United States, can and should super- 
vise for the policyholders of those 
states, because of their special knowl- 
edge of the necessities and require- 
ments for those particular localities. 
Therefore, be it resolved, that the code 
as presented is not representative of 
the insurance interests and we earnest- 
ly urge that it be rejected.’”’ 
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AMERICAN 
CENTRAL 
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INSURANCE COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS 


Old Line Legal Reserve 
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HERBERT M. WOOLLEN, President 
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NOW T's 
LIFE INSURANCE 
by WALTER CLUFF 


Author of "Life Underwriting 
Efficiency” and “The Spirit of 
life Underwriting.” 





This compact, pocket-size booklet picks up the 
thread after a prospective agent has been sold on life 
insurance and has signed a contract. 


Simply written, frank and straightforward, non- 
technical in every respect, the suggestion is made that 
this thirty-six page booklet be made standard equip- 
ment for every new agent. The author explains “‘the 
demands and exactions that our business makes of 
you as you enter it,” and puts before the new agent 
“the obligations and responsibilities it lays upon you 
through study, preparation and procedure.” Plainly, 
it tells what every new agent “must face, what he 
is ‘up against’ ” in selling life insurance. 


It is not intended to discourage the new man. 
Rather a thorough reading should start him off in 


the right direction. This booklet should be among 
( the first of educational matter given to him. It can 
be used for the older agent who needs to be resold 


on the fundamental habits of life insurance selling. 


A COPY § Review by B. M. Welberg, C. L. U., in Manager's 
Magasine of the Life Insurance Sales Research 


12 COPIES $5.40 Bureau. 
ORDER TODAY FROM 


THE INSURANCE FIELD 


P. O. Box 1164 
LOUISVILLE, - KENTUCKY 
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Josh N. Warfield, Jr., Pres. J. Barry Mahool, Vice-Pres. 
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An Exceptional Opportunity 


For Texas Agents 


Direct Agency Contracts Low Cost 
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Texas Life Insurance Company 








Write teday. Wm. D. Mayfield, V-Pres. Waco, Texas 
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